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HOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The PHOTO- 
* GRAPHIC SOCIETY will OPEN their FIFTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHY early in FEBRUARY, at the 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. The Exhibition will not be 
restricted to Members of the Society, but open to all, subject to 
the printed regulations, which may be had at the Society’s Rooms, 
1, New Coventry Street, Piccadilly. All works intended for ex- 
hibition should be addressed to W. Crookes, Secretary of the 
Society, at the Museum, South Kensington, and delivered, with all 
expenses paid, on the Ist or 2nd of February. 
By order of the Council, 
WILLIAM CROOKES, Secretary. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. —EXTRA 
PERFORMANCES, 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2nd. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6th. 

On Tvespar, February 2nd, LA TRAVIATA. Piccotomin1— 
GiveLiNt. 

On Tuunspar, February 4th, LA SONNAMBULA — Picco- 
LOMINI—SANNIER—BELLETTI—GIUGLINI. 

On Saturpar, February 6th, will be produced, First Time in 
England, LA ZINGARA, being the Italian Version of Balfe’s 
Opera of the “‘ Bohemian Girl”—Piccotomin1—Sannier—Sigs. 
Betiert1, ViaLerri, and Grveiint. 

To conclude. each evening with the admired Divertissement, 
LE HYMENEE. 

Prices:—Pit Stalls, 12s. 6d. 


January 8, 1858. 





Boxes (to hold Four Persons) 
Pitand One Pair, £2 2s. Grand Tier, £3 3s. Two Pair, 25s. 
Three Pair, 15s. Gallery Boxes, 10s. Gallery Stalls, 3s. 6d. 
Gallery, 2s. Pit, 3s. 6d. 


OYAL ASYLUM of ST. ANN’S SOCIETY, 
by Voluntary Contributions, affording Home. Clothing, 
Maintenance, and Education to Children of those once in Prospe 
rity, Orphans or not, of any Nation. The Half-yearly ELECTION 
will take place on 12th FEBRUARY next. Subscriptions grate- 
fully received by 
Office, 2, Walbrook. 





EDWD. FREDK. LEEKS, Sec. 


bs OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall East. 
Established May, 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until fur- 
ther notice the INTEREST payable on deposit accounts will be 
increased to £6 PER CENT. per annum. Parties desirous of 
investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit. 

Forms for opening accounts and every information post free on 


application. ‘ 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





Oct. 10, 1857. 


IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photo- 
graphic Portraits by MAULL and POLYBLANK. The 
number for FEBRUARY contains 


The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
WITH MEMOIR. 
Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 187, Picca- 
dilly ; and W. Kent and Co., Fleet Street. 


AILS FOR THE CAPE OF GOOD 

HOPE.—Arrangements have been made for the despatch 

of a Packet from Devonport to the Cape of Good Hope once a 
month, 

Mails will be made up in London on the evening of the 5th of 
each month, and will be forwarded to Devonport for transmission 
by these Packets, excepting when the Sth falls on a Sunday, when 
the despatch will be deferred until the following evening. 

All letters &c. for the Cape of Good Hope, Natal, St. Helena, and 
Ascension, will be forwarded by these Packets unless specially 
addressed to be otherwise sent. 

The Packets will call at St. Helena and Ascension on the Home- 
ward Voyage only, but separate Mails for those places will'be made 
up for the outward Packets, to be delivered in all cases when the 
Packets may accidentally touch there; but in all other instances 
to be left on the return Voyage. 

By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
LAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, 23rd January, 1858. 











Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
teduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 

and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 


T WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is 

often a thought passing through the minds of literary and 

Public characters, and persons of benevolent feelings. Apply as 
under, and you will receive every information requ 3 

Every description of PRINTING, ENGRAVING, LITHO- 

GRAPHY, and BOOKBINDING executed. 
RICHARD BARRETT, MARK LANE, LONDON. 
Estas.isHep 25 Years. 








Do you desire your child to learn Grammar or Geography with 
pleasure, and not as an irksome task ? 
ORNER’S PLAY GRAMMAR, AND 
SARGEANT’S EASY GEOGRAPHY, are the means ; post 
free for 1s. each. THE ELEPHANT’S FEAST; or, the uses of 
and Beasts to Man, with illustrations by Harrison Weir, 
will amuse whilst it instructs. 1s. 6d. post’free, from 
Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London, 





Sales by Auction. 
A Vatvasre AssemBLaGe or Fine Booxs. 


N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, on TUES- 
DAY, February 2nd, and Five following days, at One o’clock 
precisely, a Very Valuable Assemblage of BOOKS, including a 
Portion of the Library of the Rev. HINTON SMITH, M.A., 
Oxford, comprising the most Important Works in the Different 
Branches of Modern Literature, some Beautiful Picture Galleries, 
and other Books of Prints, County Histories and Topography, 
Fine Copies of Greek and Latin Classics, including some Valuable 
First Editions, Shakspeariana, Works on Angling, and some 
Illuminated and other Manuscripts. 

May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had, on 

receipt of Four Stamps. 





City Exhibition. E dingly fine Speci of English Pictures, 
being the First Portion of the vast Collection formed by Henry 
Wallis, Esq., of Bedford Square, well known for his great libe- 
rality and nice discrimination in the selection of Works of Art. 


ESSRS. FOSTER are directed to SELL by 

AUCTION, at Leggatt’s Gallery, 19, Change Alley, Corn- 

hill, on TUESDAY, February 2, and following day, at One pre- 

cisely each day, by direction of Mr. Wallis, partially retiring from 
the business. 

The Choice English PICTURES, including the opening of 
Waterloo Bridge, by J. Constable, R.A.; Diana and Nymphs, by 
W.E. Frost, K.A.; David Staying the Lion, by J. Linnell; View 
of Dordt, by D. Roberts, R.A.; Circe and the Sirens Three, by W. 
Etty ; Interior of a Welsh Cottage, by F. Goodall, A.R.A.; two 
fine examples, viz., Bellinzona snd the Rubicon, by C. Stanfield, 
R.A.; Scotch Cattle Fair, by J. Philip, A.R.A.; the Goths in Italy, 
by P. F. Poole, A.R.A.; Kilgairm Castle, by J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A., Southdowns, the joint production of T. Creswick, R A., and 
R. Ansdell; Death of Robert the Good, by A. Elmore, R.A.; the 
Young Fowler, by W. Collins, R.A.; the Wolf Slayer, by R. 
Ansdell; and other celebrated works by— 





G. BAXTER G. HORSLEY, A.R.A. 

T. BAKER C. JOHNSON 

H. J. BODDINGTON MONTAGUE 

E. J. COBBETT J. H. MANN 

T. S. COOPER, A.R.A. H. O'NEILL 

F. DANBY, A R.A. ORCHARDSON 

J. F. HERRING B. O'NEIL 

KOCKKOCK H. W. PICKERSGILL, R.A. 
W. H. KNIGHT J.B. PYNE . 


SIR E. LANDSEER, R.A. J. PEEL 

G. LANCE 8. R. PERCY 
Cc. R. LESLIE, R.A. J. SANT 

T. CRESWICK, R.A. G. SHALDERS 
R. B. DAVIS G. SMITH 

W. C, T. DOBSON TENNANT 

W. P. FRITH, R.A. W. WEST 

T. GRONLAND J. WILSON 
W. GALE 


Will be on view Saturday and Monday prior, and Catalog 


This Day, omens Edition, Post Octavo, 9s. 
GUY LIVINGSTONE ; OR, THOROUGH. 


Tondon: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Just ready, Vol. VIII., in Svo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d. 
ORACE WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A, 
London: Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





This day, in 3 vols., post Syo, 
ARGARET HAMILTON. A Novel. By 


MRS. NEWBY. Author of “ Mabel,” and “ Sunshine and 
Shadow.” 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
NEW WORK BY EARL GREY. _ 
This day, in 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT CON- 


SIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO A KEFORM OF 
PARLIAMENT. An Essay. By EARL GREY. 


London: Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





REVELATIONS FROM OUDE. 
Immediately, with the sanction of the Hon. East India Company, 
in 2 Vols. post 8vo, with a Map. 
IARY OF A TOUR THROUGH OUDE, 
WITH LETTERS ON THE ANNEXATION OF THAT 
KINGDOM. By the Hon. East India Company's Resident, LIEUT.- 
COL. SIR WILLIAM H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 
London: Riehard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





GEOLOGY FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 
On Friday next will be published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 
HE EARTH AND THE WORD; or, 
Geology for Bible Students. By 8. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. . 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





On Friday next will be published, in | vol. post 8vo. 
MPRESSIONS OF WESTERN AFRICA: 
With a Report on the Peculiarities of Trade up the Riversin 
the Bight of Biafra. By T. J. HUTCHINSON, Esq., H.B.M. Cop- 
sul for the Bight of Biafra and the Island of Fernando Po; Author 
of ‘ Narrative of Niger Tshadda-Binue Exploration.’ 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 8vo, 33. 6d. sewed, 


HE GROUND BENEATH US: its Geolo- 

gical Phases and Changes. Being three Lectures on the 

Geolog, of Clapham and the Neighbourhood of London generally, 
By JOSEPH PRESTWICH, F.R:S., F.G.S., &c. 


John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





had at Leggatt’s Gallery, Change Alley, Cornhill; and of Messrs. 
Foster, 54, Pall Mall, London. 





Price 2s. each, plain, or 3s. 6d. each, coloured, post free. 


HE NEW COMIC BOOKS FOR THIS 
SEASON. These works are with tid ded 
An excellent addition, and quite as sparkling, though much more 
ical, than champagne for an evening party. Now ready, 
Aseries of MOVEABLE SHADOWS, by W. NEWMAN, (of 
Punch) a set of ingeniously contrived mirth provoking practical 
jokes. Also REFLECTIONS (on Glass), “‘ Holding as it were the 
mirror up to Nature.” In a Series of Comic (and some very 
serious) illustrations on stone, by J. V. Barret. And—ZOOLOGI- 
CAL ODDITIES OF THE PEOPLE, a menagerie of wondrous 
Animals, sketched on stone by W. Newman (of Punch). 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 








This day is published, 
MPHALOS. An Attempt to Untie the 
Geological Knot. By P. H. GOSSE, F.R.S. Post 8vo, pp. 
376, with 56 Illustrations on Wood, price 10s. 6d. 

In this work the author aims to overthrow the received conclu- 
sions of geologists as to the remote antiquity of the earth, by the 
enunciation and illustration of a grand physical law, hitherto 
unrecognised, the Jaw of Prochronism in organic creation. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Just Ready, Seventh Edition, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. . 


HE OLD RED SANDSTONE; or, New 

Walks in an Old Field; to which is appended a Series of 

Geological Papers read before the Royal Physical Society of 
Edinburgh. By HUGH MILLER. 


Edinburgh : Thomas Constable and Co. London: Hamilton, 





dams, and Co. 





If you intend to have a Juvenile Party this season, purch 
one of 


ISS CORNER’S ILLUSTRATED LITTLE 
PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, 7 different, viz.— 
MOTHER GOOSE, PUSS IN BOOTS, CHILDREN IN THE 
WOOD, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, CINDERELLA, 
WHITTINGTON, and ALADDIN, Is. each, post free, for where 
these well-remembered tales appear, in this their holiday attire, 
they never fail to promote amusement ; they exert ingenuity, im- 
prove memory, and instil moral good in those engaged. Other 
books of pastimes, are, PARLOUR PANTOMIME; or, Acting 
Charades ; the ROYAL RIDDLER ; and MIRTHFUL MOMENTS, 
or Games and Forfeits. All illustrated. Sixpence each, post 
free. 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





A lasting pleasure, price 3s., - 3s. 6d. gilt edges, red and blue 
cloth. 


QUNDAYS WITH MAMMA ; or, the COM- 
MANDMENTS EXPLAINED: with short interesting His- 
tories from the Bible. By Mrs. UPCHER COUSENS, Authoress 
of‘ PLEASANT SUNDAYS,” price 3s. cloth, post free, for the 
Young and Good, dedicated to the Rey. Canon Dale. 

“ A Book well calculated to promote happiness among youthful 
readers by affording them Sunday Reading of a character both 
instructive in matter, and amusing in style.” 


Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Do you wish to give Pleasure to your young Children, from Month 
to Month, and from Year to Year? then give them 
HE COMIC PAINTED PICTURE PLAY- 
BOOK. Price 3s. 6d. post free. A companion to ‘‘ THE 
COMIC PRETTY PLEASING PICTURE BOOK,” same price. 
Both full of Pictures and Verses. 


Dean and Son, Printersand Pyblishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 











NEW WORK BY SAMUEL LOVER. 

On Feb. 1, Illustrated by Phiz, Harvey, Birket Foster, Harrison 
Weir, and Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel,—Crown 8yo, 
superbly printed on cream paper, price 5s., extra cloth, full gilt. 

YRICS OF IRELAND.—By Samvet Lover, 
Author of “ Legends of Ireland,” “‘ Kory O’More,” “ Handy 

Andy,” &c. &c. 

London: Houlston and Wright, 65, Paternoster Row. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED VOLUMES FOR FEBRUARY. 
OPE’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


ROBERT CARRUTHERS. New Edition, Revised. With 
numerous engrayings on wood. In Two Volumes. Vol.I. Post 
8vo, cloth, 5a. 

STUART AND REVETTS ANTIQUITIES 
OF ATHENS and other Monuments of Greece, illustrated in’ 
Seventy-one Plate’ engraved on Steel, and numerous Woodcut. 
capitals. To which is added, a Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. Post 8vo, cloth. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Eighth Edition, 8vo, reduced to 10s. 6d. cloth (pp. 800) 
CHREVELIUS’ LEXICON IN GREEK 


and ENGLISH (Valpy’s), for the Use of Colleges and Schools ; 

to which is added a Copious English and Greek Lexicon. Edited 

by the Rev. J. R. MAJOR, D.D., Head Master of King’s College 
chool. 

*,* Besides the addition of many words, and a much extended 
variety of meanings, this edition of Schrevelius is to the 
use of schools, by the insertion, as leading words, of numerous 
derivatives, the want of which in other lexicons occasions to 
the tyro much trouble in finding what he seeks. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and Whittaker and Cay 
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[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCV., 
is Published THIS DAY, 
ConTENTS. 
DIFFICULTIES OF RAILWAY ‘nnmenanenas 
THE PEERAGE OF ENGLAND 
TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 
WILTSHIRE. 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 
SENSE OF PAIN = aad AND ANIMALS. 
WOOLWICH ARSE 
THE FUTURE MANAGEMENT OF INDIA. 


’ John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
= 


PNP SELES 





E NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 25, for FEBRUARY, me 2s, 6d., contains :— 
THE TWO REFO 
THE DOUBLE GOVERNMENT. 
ARMY REFORM. 

‘With Reviews of Croker’s Essays on the French Revolution— 
Alexander Smith’s City Poems—Montaigne the Essayist—Herbert 
Spencer’s Essays, and all the new novels of the Quarter. 

London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent Street, W. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
FEBRUARY, 1858. No. DVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTeNTs. 


THE gag OF WOMEN. 

WHAT WILL HE DO/’WITH IT? 
CAXTON. —Part IX. 

PEOPLE | HAVE NEVER M 

LORD oa LEONARDS’ HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY 


ZANZIBAR: AND TWO MONTHS IN EAST AFRICA. By 
CAPTAIN BURTON 
THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 
THE POORBEAH MUTINY: THE PUNJAB.—NO. IT. 
: A FAMILIAR EPISTLE FROM MR. JOHN COMPANY TO 
MR. JOHN BULL 
William Blackwood ‘and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PBASER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 
1858, Price 2s. 6d., contains: 

THORNDALE; OR, THE CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 

THE TAPISER’S TALE. Attempted in the manner of 
Chaucer. By LEIGH HUNT 

LADY STRATHMORE’S DAUGHTER. By the Author of 
“Meg of Elibank. Chapters VI. to XII. Conclusion. 

~HOW WE ESCAPED FROM DELHI. By C. T. LE BAS. 

ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HENRY FIELDING. 
By Seas KEIGHTLEY. In Two Parts.—Part the 
fecond. 

ODE TO THE DAFFODIL. By AUBREY tS bg 

MAURY’S PHYSICAL CEOGRAPHY OF TH 

FALSE VIEWS OF MEANNESS. By A GRUMBLER. 

A RIDE IN MEXICO, 

A WORD ABOUT OUR THEATRES. 

CYRUS REDDING’S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. 

CHARLES JAMES NAPIER: A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 
By SHIRLEY. 

London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


BENTLEY S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 


Crown. 
Contents ror FEBRUARY. No. CCLIV. 
HOW IS INDIA TO BE GOVERNED? BY HENRY TRE- 
MENHEERE, ESQ. 
FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. BY DUDLEY 
COSTELLO. CHAPS. VI., VII.,AND VIII. 
MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 
QUEEN 8TORK. BY : nae SPICER, ESQ. 
HAVELOCK. A DIRG 
THANATOS ATHANATOS. 
COUNT HORACE’S SPORTING EXPLOITS. 
PROTESTERS WHO WERE NEVER PROTESTANTS. 
DANNEKER TO oe ige BY W. C. CHARLES KENT. 
SEASON THE SECO: 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ‘BERANGER. BY MONKSHOOD. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


CoLsURN’ 8 aa On eaLy MAGA- 


Edited by W. I AINSWORTH, Esq. 
ConTEnTs ror FEBRUARY. No. CCCCXLVI. 

BIRDS AND INSECTS. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “RUSHING WATER.” By the 
Author of “ Ashley.” 

THE DEW ONTHE HOLLY. By  uaaaes THORNBURY. 

CATO MAJOR. By SIR BATE rey 

IL a teen” By AN OLD TRA ELL ER, 

THE GIFTs. By WILLIAM PICKERSGILL, 

MONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST. 

A yg ba oon oy ROUND THE WORLD. Translated 
by MRS, HBY. 

ULRICH VON RUTTEN. 

LAW AND LAWYERS. By yo P. ROWSELL, 

IMMENSEE: A DREAM OF YOUT 

IN MEMORY OF GENERAL HAVELOCK. By NICHOLAS 


MICHELL. 
EAST INDIAN AFFAIRS—DISSOLUTION OF THE COM- 
PANY. By CYRUS REDDING. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS’ 
JOURNAL. No. 119, FEBRUARY, 1858. 4to sewed, price 
One Shilling. 
Contents.—U y Incon which surround Exis- 
tence—Mechanica! Notes from America—Elastic Pantograph for 
enlarging and reducitg Drawings—Yarn-Winder’s Machine (with 
Plate)—Shible’s Self -resfing Topsails — Brown's Hollow Metal 
‘Ware Moulding—Sussex I lane’s Conti 
tion Shuttle Loom, &c. Among the recent Patents are Johnson’s 
Carding—Mann’s Horse-Power— Lymington's Yarns— Heron’s 
Lifting—Johnson’s Preserving Food—Miller’s Meters—Tucker's 
Starch—M‘Farlane’s Weaving—Robertson’s Boiling Rags—Hack- 
worth’s'Blowing Engines—Ross’s Valyes—White’s Weaving—with 
Raviows— Correspondance Masthiy Notes, and Memoranda— 
Patent Law Cases—Lists of Patents and Designs Registered, &c. 
Illustrated with about 50 Woodcuts. 
‘Longman and Co., Paternoster Row, Editor's Offices (Offices 
for Patents) 47, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 





By PISISTRATUS 
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Preparing for Publication in One Volume, with 350 pages, and 20 Coloured Plates, price 10s, 6d. 


MANUAL 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGY., 


THE REV. CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 





Ir is the object of this little volume to provide for students such a GRAMMAR OF ARCHOLOGY as may 
consistently introduce them to works of a higher order and a more comprehensive range. 


In the preparation of its pages the utmost brevity and simplicity have been -carefully observed, 
The aim of the writer has been to classify and arrange such elementary facts as will be found most 
useful by persons who are entering upon a course of archeological inquiry, and to set them forth in a 
plain and popular manner. All more detailed descriptions, with the varied results which have crowned 
the labours of our most distinguished archeologists, he leaves the student to seek from other sources, 
The more advanced student will find an abundant supply of valuable works, which treat of almost every 
possible subject that is embraced within the comprehensive scope of archeology ; and should he seek for 
information upon some one special topic, or upon one particular class of works of early art, he will be 
able readily to lay bis hand either upon a monograph, or a series of essays and papers, which will prove 
to be precisely what he requires. 


Tt is not, however, merely to what has been written upon archeology that this elementary volume 
would introduce the student and inquirer. Copious, indeed, learned, interesting, and eminently valuable, 
are the books and periodicals which have attended the recent progress of the career of archeology ; and 
yet there exists a field for inquiry and study which possesses a still stronger claim upon the archeologist, 
and also promises him a more abundant recompence. This field is thickly strewn with the actual relics 
of the past. All that architecture has accomplished in bygone ages is here, Here are what time has 
spared to us of the creations of early sculpture and painting. Caligraphers, moneyers, goldsmiths, 
heralds, armorers, engravers, here have brought together, in long succession, their multifarious produc- 
tions. Here, also, are assembled the works of keramic artists and glassmakers, with all the other 
varied objects that former races and generations of men have devised, and made, and used, and be- 
queathed as their contributions to the history of their species. 


The young archeologist will do well to enter upon a course of practical investigation from the very 
first. Gladly availing himself of such aids as have been provided for him by those who have preceded 
him in the same course, he will never neglect an opportunity for acquiring information by means of his 
own personal observation. While he reads, and takes extracts from what others have written, and 
collects good engravings, he will write his own descriptions of what falls under his notice, and he will 
illustrate these descriptions carefully and fully with his own pencil. Such habits need but to be formed 
to ensure their permanence ; for the knowledge thus acquired is by far too delightful to be neglected, 
or for the pursuit of it to be forsaken. It is the same with archeology as it is with natural science. 
New qualities thus are imparted to objects through the power of association. In the one case natural 
productions assume a dignity, and are clothed with a beauty, which cannot be appreciated without at 
least some acquaintance with the grand laws and sublime harmonies of nature. Archeology, in her 
turn, discloses the monumental and historical character of the early works of man ; and hence these 
works become invested with claims upon our regard and attention, which before we could have neither 
understood nor recognised. Thus the archeologist sees in the lonely tumulus much more than a 
picturesque upheaving of the turf ; and he discovers hidden treasures of thought and reflection even in 
the old church, which from his childhood he had regarded with mingled sentiments of reverence and 
admiration, 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 
THE 


UTILITY OF ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTIONS 


AS 
THROWING LIGHT ON THE PRE-HISTORIC ANNALS OF 
THE EUROPEAN NATIONS. 
AN ADDRESS 
DELIVERED TO THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY, 
By JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE, A.M. 





HODGES, SMITH, AND CO., DUBLIN. 
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NEW MONTHLY SERIAL BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


Now ready, price 1s., No. II. (to be completed in Twelve Monthly 
' Numbers) of 


HE GORDIAN KNOT. By SHIRLEY 
| BROOKS, Author of “ Aspen Court.” With Illustrations 
by Tenniel. 

“This story has all the good qualities of the writer, and ex- 
hibits a power of sketching eharacter and a happy style of humo- 
rous illustration’of every-day manners, which absorb the atten- 
tion of the reader.”"—Mornine Curonicte. 

“Mr. Shirley Brooks is well known to the readers of periodical 
jiterature. Every one knows that he is a graceful, graphic, 

picturesque writer. This new tale is distinguished by «ll those 
gualities which have rendered him one of the most popular 
writers of the day. Those who read the first will be also found 
reading the twelfth part. It is capitally illustrated by Tennie!.” 
—MornineG HeRacp. 

“Mr. Brooks is certainly one of the most graceful writers of the 

eriod. A vein of playful humour pervades all his sketches, either 
of society or individual character.”"—IttustagateD Lonpon News. 


London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





NEW WORK BY DR. DORAN. 
This Day, in post octavo, price 10s. 6d. 


OURT FOOLS. By Dr. Doray, Author of 
“ Monarchs Retired from Business. , 

“Anything more quaint, subtle, and surprising than Dr. Doran's 
tale of the origin of court fools is scarcely to be found in the pages 
of the greatest and most genial humourist. Twelve chapters on 
fools of many kinds, from the fool by right of office down to princes 
who have been their own fools—(in which class he does include 
King Louis Philippe, the finest gentleman, and many more,) trip- 
ping lightly in the intervening chapters through English, 
Spanish, French, Italian, German, and Scandinavian worlds of old 
court anecdote and frolic. Will not many of our readers, on so 
much acquaintance from our few extracts, desire a still more in- 
timate knowledge of the ‘ Hietory of Court Fools?’ "—Atuznaum. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA, 
This Day, in 2 vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. 


TIMELY RETREAT; or, A Year in 
Bengal. 
By TWO SISTERS. 
“We have not had such a picture of Anglo-Indian daily life 
since the late Miss Roberts published her experiences. But these 
two volumes have an additional interest: it was a plucky under- 
taking, and the narrative is told with animation and trutbfulness.” 
—SPECTATOR. 

“This book is full of amusement.’’—Lirerary Gazette. 

“ The narrative is lively from the beginning—just what ought to 
be expected from an intelligent feminine writer. It certainly 
fulfils its purpose—the amusement of the reader—in a very agree- 
able manner.”—OnsErvER. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





MISS PARDOE’'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, with Portrait, 5s. 


ILGRIMAGES IN PARIS. By Miss 
PARDOE. Author of “ The City of the Sultan.” 

“ Lively and graceful sketches in her own peculiar style—plea- 
sant, and eminently readable.”—Economist. 

“ The illustrative stories and anecdotes render this one of the 
most charming works from the genius of its popular authoress.”— 
Joun Butt. 

“ The book is one of really pleasant pages. The sketches are 
animated, varied, and informing.” —Lxaper. 

“Very pleasant sketches of picturesque Paris; written in the 
right story-telling vein, full of lively and sparkling incident, and 
French character.”"—lLtLustaateD Lonpon News. 

; William Lay, King William Street, Strand. 


5 ie NEW ONES FOR 1858. If you wish 
our chi'dren to be delighted, buy them the LAUGHABLE 
LOOKING GLASS, for Little Folks; fully illustrated on every 
page yy MacConnell ; or, AUNT ODNAMADODD’ 8S FUNNY 
MEANSFORMATIONS, by W. NEWMAN (of Punch). The price 
is 1s. plain, or 2s. coloured ; printed in bold type upon fine stout 
paper, half bound boards, cloth back. The pictures are plentiful, 
and invariably laughter-moving, while the verses are short and 
easily comprehensible. Sent post free, from the Publishers. 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill. 











In One vol., price 10s. 6d. half bound, 


A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECO- 


NOMY, Suited to he = spending from £100 to £1000 a-year, 
with D. i for M of the Nursery and Sick 
Room, By J. H. WALSH, F.R.C.S. 


“ Under the head of Social Duties of Heads of Families, will be 
found a plan of Housekeeping, &c..and a table of expenditure 
for varying imcomes, ordinary bills of: fare are given, and the 
young housekeeper practically taught how to set about her task ; 
also the way in which the expenditure ought to be calculated and 
economised. By studying this work its cost may be saved 
weekly.” 

“Tt ought to be in the possession of the head of every family in 
the kingdom.” —Oxserver. 


London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 


FRUGAL MARRIAGES AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. BE 








“A PERFECT TREASURY OF FACTS, DATES,” &c. 
The Eighth Thousand, price 5s. cloth or half-bound, 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE 


EPITOMIZED. For the Use of Students and Schools—with 
an Index. It forms a Complete Text-Book of Modern 
History, brought down to the Peace with Russia, 1856, as 
well as a perfect T#easury of Dates, Facts, and Important 
Events—the History of Kingdoms and States—and Lives of 
Celebrated Characters. 

“ Adapted alike for the school, the more advanced student of 
history,and to the acquirements of the general reader of the 
present day.”—OssERVER. 

“Tt would be difficult to find a more complete and accessible 
text-book of history."—Mornine Post. 

““We have here what has long been wanting—a thoroughly 
trustworthy handbook of modern history.”—Mornine Hera.p. 


London: oe bates 8 and Co., Farringdon Street. 





THE ROYAL PRINCESSES OF ENGLAND. 








Price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


THE ROYAL PRINCESSES OF 
ENGLAND, from the Reign of George the First. By Mrs. 
MATTHEW HALL. With an Admirable Portrait of the 
present PRINCESS ROYAL. The work is compiled by 
Mrs. Matthew Hall, Author of “‘ The Queens before the Con- 
quest,” and may therefore be relied upon as being a clever, 
— and readable work. The Sixth Thousand now 
ready. 


London: George Routledge and Co., Farringdon Street. 





PRIDEAUX’S CONNEXION OF THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 
New Edition, Two vols. 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


A N HISTORICAL CONNEXION OF THE 

OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS, comprising the History 
of the Jews and Neighbouring Nations, from the Decline of the 
Kingdoms of Judah and Israel to the Time of Christ. By HUM 
PHREY PRIDEAUX, D.D., Dean of Norwich. To which is 
added an Account of the Rabbinic Authorities, by the Rev. A. 
M'CAUL, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s. New Edition Revised, with 
Notes, Analysis, and Introductory Review, by J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER, Author of ‘‘ The Geography of Herod ee 

*.* To be followed by SHUCKFORD’S CONNEXION OF 
SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY, 2 vols.; and RUSSELL’S 
CONNEXION OF SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY, 2 
vols. Completing the Entire Histories from the Creation to the 
Time of Christ. 


London: William Tegg and Co., 85, Queen Street, Cheapside. 








“THE RED PAMPHLET.”—PART II. 
This Day is ween in 8vo, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 2s. 8d. 
e Second Part of the 


MUTINY oF THE BENGAL ARMY. An 


Historical Narrative. By “One who has Served under 
pie Charles Napier.” 

“Seldom has pamphlet created so great excitement as ‘ The 
Red Pamphlet.’ But if the first part of this startling narrative 
made a deep impression on the public mind, the second part, just 
received, is no less calculated to excite the same interest. ‘The 
Red Pamphlet’ will become a text-book for the families of 
England.”—Mornine Post. 


Part I. may still be had, price 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 





London: Bosworth and Harrison, 215, Regent Street. 





This Day is published, in 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


SEA-SIDE 


At Ilfracombe, Tenby, the Scilly Isles, and Jersey. 


By GEORGE H. LEWES, 
Author of “Life and Works of Goethe,” &c. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH & LONDON. 


STUDIES 





Just Published, in demy Svo, price 10s. 6d., a New Edition of 


-MACAULAY'S DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC. 
MEDICINE, . 
DESIGNED FOR POPULAR USE. 
Greatly Enlarged and Improved, and in most parts Re-written. 
By ROBERT WELBANK MACAULAY, M.D., H.E.1.C.S. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


hen 


R. WILLIAM SMITH’S CLASSICAL and 
SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 





The following are Now Ready. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of FORCELLINI and 
FREUND. Fifth Thousand, 8vo, 2ls. 


“ The best Latin-English Dictionary in our language.”—Quan- 
TERLY Review. 


It. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN- 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY, abridged from the above. Twelfth 
Thousand. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


“* The best School Dictionary extant.”—Przss. 


Ill. 


DR, WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, AND. GEO- 
GRAPHY, compiled from the larger Works, for the Higher 
Forms. . Eighth Thousand. With 750 Woodeuts. 8vo, 18s. 

Iv. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSI- 
CAL DICTIONARY, abridged from the above. Twelfth Thou- 


} sand. With 200 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Vv. 
DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, abridged 


from the larger Work. Twelfth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts 
Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 
This Day is published, 


BOTHWELL: a Poem. In Six Parts. 
By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., Author of 


“* Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers.” Third Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


1. 
Uniform with the above, price 7s. 6d. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVA- 


LIERS AND OTHER POEMS. By W. EDMONDSTOUNE 
AYTOUN,D.C.L. The Tenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 


2. 
FIRMILIAN; or, the Student of 


BADAJOZ. A Spasmodic Tragedy. By T. PERCY JONES. 
Square fcap. price 5s. 


8. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. By 


BON GAULTIER. A New Edition, with Illustrations by 
Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. Square crown, price 8s. 6d. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS. 

This day is published, price 6s. 
TALES: comprising— 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF SCOTTISH LIFE. 
TRIALS OF MARGARET LYNDSAY. 

THE FORESTERS. 


Forming Vol. XI. of the Uniform Edition of the Works of Pro- 
fessor WILSON. Vol. XII. will complete the Series. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This Day is published, in Two vols, post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 
THE SAD FORTUNES OF THE REV, AMOS BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 

JANET’S REPENTANCE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT. 
Originally published in “‘ Black wood’s Magazine.” 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ATIN EXERCISES, adapted to the Ar- 
rangement of the Delectus and the Eton and Edward the 
Sixth’s Latin Grammar, with a Lexicon. By the Rev. H. C. 
ADAMS, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
: Also by the same Author, 
GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Greek Delectus, and the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s 
Grammar, with a Lexicon. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Rev. C. Wordsworth’s Grammar, with a Lexicon and 
— Seventh Thousand, much improved. 12mo, cloth, 
3 


LATIN DELECTUS, adapted to the arrange- 
ment of the Eton and Edward the Sixth’s Latin Grammar, with a 
Lexicon. and Notes. Fourth Thousand, much improved. 12mo, 
cloth, 28. 6d. 

London: D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





DR. CAREY’S LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
ATIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED, 


and rendered easy to. the Young Student,in a graduated 
Series of Exercises, calcgjated to'meet his increasing ability, in 
the successive stages of Wis progress. By JOHN CAREY, LL.D. 
6th Edition... 12mo. 2s. cloth. 
*.* The Rev. T. K. Arnold recommends this wremn-s0 Geet to 
precetie his Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. 








London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
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This Day, Cheap Edition, 6s. 


PXSzVOR TERRACE. By the Author of the 
* Heir of Redclyffe.’ 


Uniformly with, by the same Author, 6s. each, 
THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE, 
HEARTSEASE. 

London: John W. Parker and Son,’ West Strand. 





This Day, Foolscap Octavo, 4s. 6d. 


NCLE RALPH: a Tale. By the Author of 
“ Dorothy.” 
By the same Author, 


DOROTHY. Second Edition, 4s. ¢d. 
STILL. WATERS. Two Volumes, 9s. 
DE CRESSY. 4s. 6d. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This Day, Third Edition, 6s. 


HYP Attia By the Rev. 
KINGSLEY. 
By the same Author, 


THE SAINT'S TRAGEDY. Cheap Edition, 2s. 
YEAST: A Problem.’ Cheap Edition, 5s. 
TWENTY-FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. 


Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
SERMONS FOR THE TIMES. 5s. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


CHARLES 





BY DR. DONALDSON, late Head Master of Bury School. 
OMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR FOR 


LEARNERS. 3s. 6d. 


LATINZ GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA, 
1s. 6d. 


EXERCISES ADAPTED TO LATIN 


GRAMMAR. 2s. 6d. 


LONGER EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE 


COMPOSITION. 6s. 6d. 
GRACA GRAMMATICA RUDIMENTA, 
2s. 6d. 
: London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Seven Volumes, 2s. each, cloth, 


HE INSTRUCTOR ; or, Progressive Lessons 
in General Knowledge: with Examination Questions on 
Each Chapter, 


I. TALES, COUNEESATION 8S, AND EASY 
LESSON FROM HISTORY 

II. HOUSES, FOOD, FURNITURE, 
CLOTHING. 


III. THE UNIVERSE; ANIMAL, VEGE- 
TABLE, AND MINERAL KINGDOMS, AND THE HUMAN 


IV. BOOK OF THE CALENDAR, 
MONTHS AND SEASONS. 


V. DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


VI. ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HIS. 
TORY. 


VIL ELEMENTS OF MODERN 
TORY. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


LEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS, WITH 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 1s. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of FRANCE, 


Is, 3d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. ls. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 
OUTLINES OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS. 


TORY. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH CHURCH. 1s. 


OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF MYTHOLOGY. 1s. 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 10d. 
QUTEANES of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


OUTLINES OF CHEMISTRY. 10d. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 10d. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


HIS- 








13, GREAT Mar~norouGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS. 
BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. 


Written by HIMSELF. Ene.isu Corrricat Epition. 1 vol. 
with Portrait. 

“This is the copyright translation of Beranger’s Biography. 
It appears in a handsome volume, and is worthy of all praise 
as an honest piece of work. In this account of his life the poet 
displays all the mingled gaiety and earnestness, the warm- 
hearted sincerity, inseparable from his character. He tells, 
with an exquisite simplicity, the story of his early years. The 
charm of the narrative is altogether fresh. There is a full appen- 
dix to the memoirs, rich in Jetters hitherto unpublished, and in 
information which completes the story of Beranger’s life. The 
book should be read by all.”"—Examiner. : 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SI- 


BERIA: a Narrative of Seven Years’ Travels in Siberia, 
Mongolia, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central 
Asia. By THOMAS wit. LAM ATKINSON. Royal 8vo, 
with 50 Illustrations i beautifully coloured 
Plates, from Drawings by the Author, and a Map, £2 2s, 
bound. 

“A book of travels which in value and sterling interest must 
take rank as a landmark in geographical literature. Its coloured 
illustrations are of a high order, and add a great charm to the 
narrative. Mr. Atkinson is a thorough Englishman, brave and 
accomplished, a lover of adventure and sport of every kind. 
He knows enough of mineralogy, geology, and botany, to impart 
a scientific interest to his descriptions and drawings; possessing a 
keen sense of humour, he tells manye racy story.”"—Daity News 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND 


BARONETAGE for 1858, under the especial Patronage of Her 
Masrsty and H.R.H. the Prince Consort, corrected through- 
out by the Nobility. One vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges. 
“This appears to be as perfect a Peerage of the British 
Empire as we are ever likely to see published. The work is 
patronized by Her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 1t is worthy 
ot a place in every gentleman's library, as well as in every pubiic 
institution.”—Herap. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS about 


WOMEN. Bythe Author of “‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
1 vol. lus. 6d. 

“ A book of sound counsel, well written, true hearted, and alto- 
gether practical. Whoever ‘wishes to give advice to a young lady 
in the form of a Christmas- box may thank the author for means 
of doing so.”—ExamMIneER. 


’ 

MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK— 
RIDES AND REVERIES of ZZSOP SMITH. By MARTIN. 
FARQUHAR TUPPER. In 1 vol. 10s. 6d bound. 

“These essays are the production of the talented author of 

* Proverbial Philosophy,’ whose former work obtained so large a 

share of public favour. They possess a quaint originality, and 

display considerable knowledge on an immense variety of topics.’’ 
UN. 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE IN OB- 


TAINING PROBATES, ADMINISTRATIONS, &c.,in Her 
Majesty’s COURT OF PROBATE. With numerous Prece. 
dents. By EDWARD WEATHERLY, of Doctors’ Commons- 
Dedicated by permission to the Right Hon. Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell, Judge of the New Court of Probate. 2ls. 


LADY FALKLAND’S CHOW 


CHOW ; being SELECTIONS from A JOURNAL KEPT 
IN INDIA. Second Ecition,2 vols., with Llustrations. 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 


QUEEN OF SPAIN, and the Court of Philip II. By Mise 
FREER, Author of “The Life of Marguerite D’Angouleme.” 
2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


JOHN HALIFAX, Gentleman. 


New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol..10s, 6d, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 3 vols. 
*** adéle’ will fully sustain the reputation of Miss Kavanagh, 
high as it already ranks.”—Joun Bott. 
*** Adele’ is one of Miss Kavanagh’s happiest delineations. The 
whole work is admirable and full of talent.”—Lrrerary Gazette. 
“ A well written and interesting story."—ExaMINER. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of 


“ Margaret Maitland.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
“A very pleasing and charming story—the production of a 
gifted writer.”—Sun. 


THE MORALS OF MAYFAIR. 


3 vols. 


COUSIN HARRY. By Mrs. Grey. 


Author of “‘ The Gambler’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


CLARA LEICESTER. By Cap- 


tain G. DE LA POER BERESFORD. 3 vols. 








BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 


1 

FILICES EXOTICA; 

Or, FIGURES and DESCRIPTIONS of EXOTIC 

FERNS, particularly such as are most desirable for 

Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. In 

Numbers, each containing 8 coloured Plates. 

Royal Quarto, price 10s, 
(No. 6 this day, 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 

called ‘Filices Exotice, or, Figures and Descriptions of 
Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 
cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 
William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted, 
and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientific writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


11 

CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 
Comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 
with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 

Royal 8vo, Published Monthly. Price 3s, 6d, 
Vols. I to XI, price 42s. each, ; 


iil. 
JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 


MISCELLANY: 
Containing Original Papers by Eminent Botanists, 
the Botanical News of the Month, Communications from 
Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &c. 
Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.B.S. With Plates, 


In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s, 


Iv. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; 
Or, FIGURES, with Brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of NEW and RARE PLANTS, selected from 
the Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S, New Series. Vol. V., with One Hundred Plates, 
8vo, price 31s. 6d. 








BOTANICAL WORKS 


THE ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR OF THE 
ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


—_——. 


1, 
THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. M.D., F.R.S. 
Part V, now ready, 
Price per Part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured; £1 1s. plain. 
Part V. —— Vol. 1, nearly ready. 


THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.RS., &c, 
In Two volumes, with 130 Plates, 
Royal 4to. Price £12 = coloured; £8 15s. plain, 


THE FLORA OF “THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS: 

& Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of H.M. Disco- 

pn Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 1839-43, 

er the command of Captain Sir J. C. ROSS, 

F. R.S. By Dr. HOOKER,F.R.S, Published under the 

authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

With 200 Plates. 
Two vols., royal 4to, price £10 15s. coloured; £7 10s. plain, 


4, 
THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA ; 


Being an Account of the Rhododendrons recently dis- 
covered in the Mountains of Eastern Himalaya. 
By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 30 Plates by 


W. Fitch. 
Imperial folio. Price £3 16s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, 

Chiefly selected from Drawings made in Sikkim under 

aa superintendence of the late J. F. Cathcart, Esq., 

— Civil Service. The ere Descriptions and 

ses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. With 24 

Coleered Plates and an Illuminated Title-page by 


Fitch, 
Folio. Price £5 5s, 


| LovEL. RExvE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1858. 
REVIEWS. 





India in the Fifteenth Century ; being a Col- 
lection of Narratives of Voyages to India 
in the Century preceding the Portuguese 
Discovery of the Cape of Good Hope: from 
Latin, Persian, Russian, and Italian 
Sources. Now first Translated into English. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by R. H. 
Major, Esq., F.S.A. Printed for the 
Hakluyt Society. 1857. 

Tue stream of Indian trade has been for 

many an age the Nile of commerce. Flowing 

from a distant and unexplored region, the 
home of romance, it has swept, century after 
century, past gleaming cities and through 
desert tracts, carrying in its bosom the seeds 
of future prosperity, and causing the wilder- 
ness to blossom like a rose. Nearly three 


’ thousand years have passed since the building 


of the Temple at Jerusalem, when the ser- 
vants of Hiram piloted the ships that brought 
‘gold and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks ” 
from India to Solomon. The traffic of the 
east was then to a great extent monopolized 
by the Phoenicians, and Sidon and Tyre 
became each ‘‘a crowning city, her merchants 
princes, her traffickers the honourable of the 
earth.” ‘The western part of Hindostan fell 
under the power of Darius, and the wealth 
of India served to contribute to the magni- 
ficence of the great king, as long as the Per- 
sian empire remained the pre-eminent power 
of the world. Next came Alexander sweep- 
ing by, and when his conquests had been 
divided among his marshals, Egypt found 
itself, under the rule of the Ptolemies, 
the chief point of communication between 
Europe and the east, and Alexandria reigned 
as a queen of cities. The discovery of a 
shorter route to the west threw the traffic 
again into the hands of the Persians, and as 
its waves ebbed from her shore the power of 
Egypt fell away. The Arabs took the world 
by storm, and for a while the whole com- 
merce of the east was monopolized by the 
race, whose galleys swept the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and whose chiefs reigned in 
the palaces of Constantinople and of Granada. 
After a time the trade with Europe fell into 
the hands of the Venetians and Genoese, and 
the palaces of their merchant princes gleamed 
across the waves, beautiful within and with- 
out, fit shrines for the glories of art, now cold 
and lifeless, hanging like ghosts of their 
former selves above the sad sea waves. Their 
doom was pronounced when Vasco de Gama 
rounded the Cape of Storms, and laid the 
foundation of the Portuguese empire in the 
east. The sunny quays of Lisbon had not 
long been familiar with the products of Hin- 
dostan before the Dutch organized their 
great commercial settlements in the islands 
of the Indian seas, and the cold waters of the 
Scheldt and the Zuyder Zee were furrowed 
by the keels of vessels bringing the spices of 
the glowing south to the dank shores of Hol- 
land. Lastly, to the share of England fell 
the commerce of India, and an empire de- 
veloped itself which has become one of the 
world’s wonders, and on which many an 
envious glance is cast from the frozen north. 
Those who sit in council at St. Petersburg 
may well believe, that if the Czar ruled at 
Constantinople, and could divert thither from 
our shores the tide of Oriental trade, the 
power of Britain would fall as rapidly as 
would the temperature of our seas if the 





Gulf stream were to be suddenly suspended 
in its course. 

Of the early history of India we know 
little. Gaze back into the past as far as we 
can, that mighty country always gleams in the 
distance, a land rich in gold and gems, in- 
habited by a mysterious race, and invested 
with the charms of wild romance. Herodotus 
tells us strange stories of the wealth of its 
mines, and the eccentricity of its people, 
who showed their contempt of life by volun- 
tarily submitting to be killed, and their affec- 
tion for their relatives by feasting on their 
dead bodies. An account of India was com- 
posed in the time of Seleucus, by Megasthe- 
nes, who lived for several years at Palibothra, 
on the shores of the Ganges, and much of his 
narrative is embodied in the works of Diodo- 
rus Siculus, of Strabo, and of Arrian; a 
great deal of information is also to be found 
in the writings of Ptolemy, the geographer, 
but it is more copious than accurate. From 
his time to that of Justinian, the accounts of 
India were little enlarged; but during the 
reign of that monarch, a description of the 
country was written by Cosmas, an Egyptian 
merchant, under the title of ‘Topographia 
Christiana,’ which has come down to us. 
After his time several voyages were made to 
India by inhabitants of various countries, 
who composed narratives of their travels, 
from which an idea may be formed of the state 
of the country at that period. The earliest 
of these works is the diary of a Chinese 
pilgrim, Hiouen-thsang, which was published 
in 1853, by M. Stanislas Julien, in his 
‘Pelerins Bouddhistes.’ The traveller left 
China in the year 629 a.p., and spent seven- 
teen years in India and the neighbouring 
countries, which he describes in detail, giving 
much interesting information, especially in 
reference to the religion of the East. In the 
beginning of the ninth century, a Muhamme- 
dan merchant, named Soliman, sailed to India 
from the Persian Gulf, and wrote a descrip- 
tion of his voyage, which has been published 
by M. Eusébe Renaudot. Close to this in 
the series follows a narrative that is more 
likely to be familiar to the reader than those 
we have just mentioned—that, namely, of 
‘Sindbad the Sailor,’ to the subject of which 
we shall presently recur. The next voyage 
referring to India is that of Benjamin of 
Tudela, a Spanish Jew, who started, about 
the year 1160, on a voyage that lasted four- 
teen years, during which he traversed a 
great part of the world. After him we come 
to Marco Polo, whose travels extended from 
1271 to 1295, and whose works long formed 
the manual of Asiatic geography. Subse- 

uently to his time our information is main 
desived from the narratives of Moslem travel- 
lers, the chief of whom is Ibn Batuta (1324— 
1342), whose account has been translated 
by Professor Lee. Such are the principal 
authorities on Indian matters, up to the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century. 

During that century the four travellers 
successively visited the East whose narra- 
tives form a part of the volume recently 
added to the excellent series of voyages pub- 
lished by the Hakluyt Society. ‘Lhe rest of 
the work is occupied by a very interesting 
and valuable introduction by the editor, Mr. 
Major, of the British Museum, who has com- 
piled, from a mass of dreary and almost un- 
manageable details, a comprehensive and 
clear account of the progress of Indian ex- 
ploration, and an analysis of the works of the 
early geographers and voyagers. Among 











other matters, he has given us some very 
curious information about our old acquaint- 
ance, ‘ Sindbad the Sailor,’ whose adventures 
appear to have been less absurd than most 
readers would imagine :— 

“ Although his voyages have been inserted into 
the ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ they form in 
Arabic a distinct and separate work, a translation 
of which into French was made by M. Langles, 
and published in Paris in 1814. The Baron Walcke- 
naer ascribes to the voyages of Sindbad a date 
about coincident with that of Soliman. Although, 
doubtless, these voyages may be imaginary when 
regarded as the explorations of one individual, they 
are not the less certainly based upon real facts 
within the knowledge of the Arabs of the time.” 

The country first visited by Sindbad is 

supposed to have been the Dekhan, and the 
city Mahradje mentioned by him, the now 
ruined sity of Vijnagar. His second voyage 
was probably to the Malay peninsula; his 
third voyage to the Andam4n Islands; the 
fourth and fifth to the coast of Malabar; and 
the sixth and seventh to Ceylon. In order 
to prove that some of Sindbad’s exaggerations 
are not so monstrous as they at first appear, 
the editor has amassed some very curious 
testimony in corroboration of the Arabian 
stories. In reference to the Roc, we are told 
by Marco Polo that (as he heard) a feather 
of one of these birds was brought to the Great 
Khan, and that it measured ninety spans, and 
that the quill part was two palms in circum- 
ference. It is certain that gigantic eggs have 
been found in Madagascar, and it appears 
that— 
“on maps of the close of the sixteenth century, 
where the great Terra Australis Incognita, or 
Magellanica, is laid down, there will be found im- 
mediately south of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
therefore tallying with Marco Polo’s account, this 
legend: ‘ Psittacorum regio, sic a Lusitanis appel- 
lata ob incredibilem earum avium ibidem magnitu- 
dinem.’ The editor has been unable to discover 
the voyage in which these birds were observed, but 
many early voyages of the Portuguese have been 
lost to us.” 

Sindbad speaks of tortoises twenty cubits in 
length and breadth. They are almost as 
difficult to believe in as the snapping turtle 
immortalized by Bon Gaultier, yet a for- 
midable array of witnesses may be brought 
forward for the defence. lian shows us 
the shell of a tortoise fifteen cubits long. 
Pliny and Strabo turn it over and use it as a 
boat, and Diodorus converts it into the roof 
of a house. 

Lastly, how can we distrust Sindbad’s story 
of the diamond valley, when we have read the 
following account of the mode of finding 
jacinth written by Epiphanius, Archbishop of 
Salamis :— 

‘*In a wilderness in the interior of great Scythia 
there is a valley begirt with stony mountains as 
with walls. It is inaccessible by man, and exces- 
sively deep. To this place certain criminals are 
condemned, whose task it is to throw down into 
the valley slaughtered lambs, from which the skin 
has been first taken off. The little stones adhere 
to these pieces of flesh. Then the eagles, which 
live on the summits of the mountains, following the 
scent of the flesh, fly down and carry away the 
lambs with the stones adhering to them. They 
then who are condemned to this place, watch until 
the eagles have finished their meal, and run and 
take away the stones.” 

Of the voyages to India comprised in the 
volume now before us, the earliest is that of 
Nicolo de’ Conti, a Venetian of noble family, 
who spent twenty-five years in the east, and 
returned to Venice in 1444 :— 


‘* As he had been compelled, in order to save 
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his life, to renounce the Christian religion, he be- 
sought absolution for his apostasy from Pope 
Eugene IV. That pontiff granted his petition, 
merely requiring of him as a penance that he 
should relate his adventures to Poggio Bracciolini, 
the Pope’s seeretary. The latter wrote them in 
Latin, from which they are now for the first time 
translated by Mr. Winter Jones, the keeper of the 
printed books in the Library of the British Mu- 
seum.” 

Conti’s route was from Damascus through 
Persia to India, whence he visited the South 
of China, and returned along the coasts of 
Ethiopia and the Red Sea. Some of his 
details may be new to the reader :— 

“In Java debtors are given up to their creditors 
to be their slaves. But he who, rather than be a 
slave, prefers death, seizing a naked sword, issues 
into the street and kills all he meets, until he is 
slain by some one more powerful than himself: 
then comes the creditor of the dead man and cites 
him by whom he was killed, demanding of him his 
debt, which he is constrained by the judges to 
satisfy. 

‘*Tf any one purchase a new scimiter or sword and 
wish to try it, he will thrust it into the breast of 
the first person he meets, neither is any punish- 
ment awarded for the death of that man. The 
passers by examine the wound, and praise the skill 
of the person who inflicted it if he thrusts the wea- 
pon in direct.” 

Sailing up a wide river— 

*‘he saw many fires lighted along the banks, 
and thought that they were made by fishermen. 
But those who were with him in the ship ex- 
claimed, smiling, ‘Icepe, Icepe.’ These have the 
human form, but may be called either fishes or 
monsters, which issuing from the water at night, 
collect wood, and procuring fire by striking 
one stone against another, ignite it and burn it 
near the water; the fishes, attracted by the light, 
swim towards it in great numbers, when these 
monsters, who lie hid in the water, seize them and 
devour them. They said that some which they 
had taken, both male and female, differed in no 
respect as to their form from human beings.” 

The latest of the narratives comprised in 
the volume is also by an Italian, Hieronimo 
di Sombi Stephano, of Genoa, but it is very 
brief and of little general interest. 

The most amusing is that of Abd-er-Razzak, 
a native of Herat, who was sent to Vijanagar 
as ambassador from Shah Rukh, in the year 
1441. In his story great stress is laid upon 
the magnificence of the oriental courts, the 
glitter of gold, the flashing of gems, the size 
of the elephants, the ao our of the dresses, 
and the loveliness of the women. He dis- 
courses in a most exalted key, and flings his 
metaphors about profusely. Every here and 
there he breaks into verse; on the heat for 
instance :— 


*¢ Soon as the sun shone forth from the height of heaven, 
The heart of stone grew hot beneath its orb; 
The horizon was so much scorched up by its rays, 
That the heart of stone became soft like wax ; 
The bodies of the fishes, at the bottom of the fish-ponds, 
Burned like the silk which is exposed to the fire; 
Both the water and the air gave out so burning a heat, 
That the fish went away to seek refuge in the fire ; 
In the plains the chase became a matter of Yn ease, 
For the desert was filled with roasted gazelles.” 
He does not appear to have been a good 
sailor, for he says, on embarking— 


* As soon as I caught the smell of the vessel, 
and all the terrors of the sea presented themselves 
before me, [ fell into so deep a swoon that for three 
days respiration alone indicated that life remained 
within me.” 

Unfortunately a storm arose, and is de- 
scribed in a most ludicrously pathetic style :— 
_ The planks of the ship were on the point of 
becoming divided like the letters of the alphabet. 
. . . The sailor was anxious to throw himself into 





tears. .. . The pure water of my life was troubled 
by the agitation of the sea, and the brilliant 
mirror of my ideas was covered with rust.” 

There only remains to be noticed one more 
traveller, Athanasius Nikitin, of Tver, in 
Russia, who, in the time of Ivan III., about 
the year 1470, visited India, and wrote an 
account of his travels in Russian. His also 
is an amusing narrative, but not avery in- 
telligible one. At times he breaks out ina 
tongue which is neither Turkish nor Russian, 
but a wonderful medley of the two, just as 
he mixes up in his story the account of his 
devotions and the detail of his losses. This 
narrative was translated for the Hakluyt 
Society by Count Wielhorsky, who was at 
the time the Secretary of the Russian Lega- 
tion in London. On his return to St. Peters- 
burg he was sent to the Crimea by the present 
Empress of Russia, to inspect the hospitals, 
and relieve the sick and wounded. While 
zealously engaged in the performance of this 
duty he himself sickened and died, and a 
beautiful letter of condolence from the 
Empress to his father has been reprinted in 
the preface to the volume now before us, and 
will be read with interest by all who love to 
hear of noble actions well done and rightly 
appreciated. 








The Radical Theory in Chemistry. By John 
Joseph Griffin, F.C.S. 

Asso.vrTE truth is a thing to which we cannot 
attain. As we see more and more of a thing, 
we may know it better and better; we may 
form gradually more just and more practical 
conceptions of it—but the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, in relation to 
any branch of physics, is beyond the reach of 
our powers of conception as well as of ex- 
pression. A THEORY is, as the word im- 
plies, merely a mode of viewing a thing. 
One theory may be more complete than 
another; but none can ever completely re- 
present nature. Nowhere is this more ap- 
parent than in the study of chemistry. 

But although we can never hope to attain 
absolute perfection, we must not despise the 
successive approaches which are made to it, 
unless we are to contemn all human learning. 
Each successive step puts us in possession of 
a more complete view of our subject than the 
previous one. Each new theory enables us 
to interpret more facts, to anticipate new 
truths, and thus to attain to greater power 
and knowledge. But while we may well for- 
give an inventor for looking at his theory as 
the theory, meaning the only true one, we 
must be careful not to fall into the same 
error; we must never forget that a theory is 
a facon de parler, not a fact. 

It is but two centuries since chemistry was 
a mere chaos of isolated experiments. We 
have ourselves seen several receipts of the 
17th century, all of which must have produced 
common sulphuric acid, stated by a chemist 
as giving rise to entirely different products. 
There was no means whatever in those days 
of identifying the most obvious compounds, 
unless the process from which they originated 
were the same. 

Passing over the vague and unsatisfactory 
theories of Paracelsus and Boyle, and the 
phlogistic theory of Priestley, it is not until 
the year 1808 that we find any tolerably 
consistent explanation of chemica! combina- 
tion. In that year the atomic theory was 
published by John Dalton. The main doc- 
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trine of this theory is that simple bodies, in 


forming compounds, unite in unvarying pro- 
portions with each other, or in verysimple mul- 
tiples of those proportions. Especially when 
Lavoisier had combined it with the law of 
gaseous combination in equal volumes, dis- 
covered by Gay Lussac, it explained most of 
the facts of inorganic, and some of the 
simpler parts of organic, chemistry. In the 
latter, however, it did not go far, and in the 
former there were some points which it failed 
to elucidate. Of these the most obvious 
were the composition of water, the oxides of 
iron, and the three varieties of phosphoric 
acid. 

Mr. Griffin has spent thirty years of his 
life in the elaboration of a new theory, and 
we think that he has succeeded in effecting 
this to such purpose, as to include all that 
the old atomic theory ever did, and much 
that it could not reach. In organic chemistry, 
at the least, it clears a chaos. We trust 
that, in executing the duty which we owe to 
the public of pointing out its defects, we 
shall not be suspected of wishing to detract 
from its rare merits. Its patient investiga- 
tion, careful arrangement, symmetry, and 
completeness, are beyond all praise. 

It may be best to state his theory in his 
own words :— 

‘* Every salt is composed of two radicals, simple 
and compound, oxidised or not oxidised. 

‘*Every element can act as a radical except 
oxygen. Oxygen never acts as a simple radical, 
nor forms’part of a compound radical. Some of the 
metallic elements form two radicals, which differ in, 
weight and properties. 

‘‘Compound radicals consist of (1) carbon and 
hydrogen, or (2) carbon and nitrogen, or (3) combi- 
nations of other elements with the foregoing. 

‘‘The quantity of an element which constitutes 
a radical is an atom, or as much as forms a single 
volume of gas. 

“The quantity of a compound which constitutes 
a radical is as much as forms a single volume of gas. 
When the compound is not gaseous the radical 
quantity is as much as is equivalent to a single 
volume of hydrogen or chlorine. 

‘*Every gaseous salt measures two volumes, 
which is the measure of its two radicals. When 
salts contain oxygen, that element adds to their 
weight, but not to the measure of their gas. 

‘Though a compound radical, that measures one 
volume in the state of gas, still measures one 
volume when combined with one or more atoms of 
oxygen, the oxygen is not to be considered as a 
constituent part of the radical, but only as an 
addition to it. 

# * * * * 

“Since all gaseous salts that contain two radi- 
cals form two volumes of gas, whether the radicals 
are simple or compound, oxidised or not oxidised, 
it is assumed that every compound radical, if 
isolated and brought into the gaseous state, would 
measure one volume, 

* * * * * 

‘Salts combine with one another, so as to form 
double, triple, quadruple, and other forms of 
compound salts,” 

It would exceed the limits of this review, 
to attempt any explanation of the suggestive 
symmetry which this theory brings to bear 
upon organic chemistry. ith regard to the 
inorganic, we may remark that it completely 
explains the difficulties about the iron-salis, 
and the polybasic acids. Unfortunately, in 
the organic chemistry, his nomenclature is so 
awfully unreadable, that it really could not 
be adopted by any person who has the 
slightest respect for his own or his neigh- 
bour’s ears. Such names as cuprousec-cuprous, 
mericcec-meric, hydronoze, platousam, and 
Phetate seni Daneeies, will certainly not 
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to one of the more complex cases, while we 
do not approve of the “ existing” (?) name of 
methylodiethylamylammonium, we do not con- 
sider the substitution of zot-methyla-ethyla- 
amyla-phenyla any great improvement upon it. 

r. Griffin considers water to consist of 
two equivalents of hydrogen and one of 
oxygen, thus doubling the atomic weight of 
the latter. To this we see no objection. But 
we entertain a very marked objection to the 
alteration which he has made, in doubling the 
atomic weight of carbon, and that is, that 
it detracts somewhat from the symmetry of 
his theory of the hydrocarbons. At p. 73 he 
remarks that the compound, consisting of 
two equivalents of hydrogen to one of carbon, 
is neutral, while any compound radical, con- 
taining more carbon in proportion to the 
hydrogen, is acid, and vice versd. Now, if 
he had not doubled the weight of the carbon 
atom, we should have had the combination of 
one equivalent of each affording neutrality— 
and this certainly seems more convenient 
than taking two to one as the neutral combi- 
nation. The same remark applies to the case 
of all salts into which carbonic acid enters— 
the neutral carbonate of potash, for example. 
In fact, Mr. Griffin shows no cause for the 
change, while there appears this very strong 
reason against it. 

The book is too full of formule for the 
general reader, and the names are not such as 
can be adopted in the science, but we can 
confidently recommend it to the student of 
organic chemistry, as containing what will 
both systematise his researches, and suggest 
fresh paths of inquiry. 

We cannot conclude without suggesting 
it for serious consideration to the organic 
chemists, whether any nomenclature at all is 
necessary for their complex substances. Let 
them retain their amids and ethyls, and 
let them invent short names for any new 
radicals or compounds in frequent use; but 
let those names be euphonious rather than 
symmetrical. The symmetry, in such matters, 
is best kept by the formule. Surely the ex- 
pressions 

7, C2H3,C4H3,C4H3, CHM or ZC2H%, 
are quite as intelligible as the dreadfully long 
— which we quoted three paragraphs 
ack. 

Any nomenclature which rests exclusively 
on a particular theory is, on that account, 
essentially bad. The next theory must ex- 
plode it. Within the last few years we can 
remember “spirit of salts” changing its 
name three times—first to muriatic acid, 
next to hydrochloric acid, and now, it would 
seem, to chlorhydric acid. Might we not as 
well have stuck to the old name, which still 
appears at least as true asthe new ones? Mr. 
Griffin himself remarks :— 

**T know the red oxide of tron—that is a reality ; 
but the sesquiowide of iron is a mere phrase, a 
technical term which expresses a particular hypo- 
thesis. It has only an arithmetical existence, and 
vanishes when you adopt a different calculation.” 

Why did not Mr. Griffin remember this 
when he was inventing such names as zatrac 
benzylete and platousam ? 





Fifty Years’ Recollections, Literary and 
Personal, with Observations on Men and 
Things. By Cyrus Redding. 3 Vols. 
Skeet. 

Mr. Repprne is one of the few surviving 

veterans of that Augustan age of periodical | 

literature, when the ‘ Pilot’ newspaper | 
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weathered the storm, and ministers were 
defended by the ‘Scourge,’ in which a tall 
clumsy man, miscalled Manners, attacked 
women and children who happened to be 
opposed to the administration. Mr. Redding 
was dandled on the knee of Howard the 
hilanthropist, and actually saw Lord North. 
e remembers William Pitt in the pump- 
room at Bath, with a “ countenance forbidding 
and arrogant, repellent of affection, and,” as 
might be inferred from that circumstance, 
“not made to be loved;” not at all the sort 
of man who could have been suspected of 
drinking a lady’s health out of her slipper, 
which Lady Hester Stanhope assures us he 
did. Mr. Redding also remembers the 
mutiny at the Nore, and heard Sheridan 
attack Pitt, and Lord Henry Petty defend 
Fox; he knew people who used to meet 
Johnson and Goldsmith at the Mitre and 
Cheshire Cheese in Fleet-street; was “one 
of the only three hundred” who were ad- 
mitted to Weattainater Abbey on the occasion 
of Pitt’s funeral ; and he witnessed the ob- 
sequies of Fox, a walking funeral, at which 
he “saw men crying like children.” These 
are far-off memories in the year of grace 
1858, especially as they are recorded by one 
who, from that remote age to the present, 
appears to have led an active and varied life. 
he autobiography, if the volumes are in- 
tended to be autobiographical, is not very 
lucid. We can gather little more from them 
than that the writer’s pursuits were chiefl 
of a literary kind, and that they lay princi- 
pally in those departments from whichindustry 
seldom reaps much profit in the way of fame. 
We first find Mr. Redding connected with 
the ‘ Pilot,’ a paper established, apparently, 
for the purpose of attacking the Kast India 
Company; but in what capacity he was en- 
gaged upon it is not at allclear. He after- 
wards undertakes a paper at Plymouth, but 
not finding the speculation answer, he sells 
it and returns to London. Next ensues a 
period of wandering, during which Mr. Red- 
ding travels on the Continent, and for a time 
becomes associated with the staff of ‘Galig- 
nani.’ Once more in England, he enters upon 
the sub-editorship of the ‘New Monthl 
Magazine,’ under the editorship of Campbell. 
This is the palmy time of his life, the lustrous 
interval during which, although he drudged 
hard, for Campbell did nothing, he enjoyed 
more of the pleasures of literature than at 
any former or subsequent period. Looking 
back to earlier years, we find the names of 
Anna Maria Regina Roche, Charlotte Smith, 
Clara Reeves, and Monk Lewis dotted over 
his pages; but we are now advanced into a 
more intellectual and brilliant era, which in- 
troduces us to such names as those of Talfourd, 
Horace Smith, Thomas Hood, Shiel, Hazlitt, 
Hook, Hogg, Galt, Marryat, and twenty 
others familiar to the public of the present 
day. Every man has one great moment in 
his life, or a great battle-field where his one 
pt achievement was performed; and the 
appy laborious ten years of the ‘ New 


Monthly’ editing furnishes this conspicuous 


glory in the life of Mr. Redding. He is 
never weary of its details, which, however 
exhilarating to himself, become at last a little 
oppressive to the reader. He tells us how 
negligent and forgetful Campbell used to be, 
how slow and late in his supply of “copy,” 
and how fastidious in his judgments of the 
writings of others ; he opens the door of the 
sanctum to let us see the sub-editor at work, 
and he keeps it open so long that the room 





begins to swim round, and the contributions, 
particularly the pee vane pieces, whose name 
is Legion, whisk about us im portentous 
masses. We learn how Mr. Redding k 
the first sheet waiting for Campbell’s article, 
with scraps of poetry of divers sizes, or 
fill up any deficiency in the space ; we see Mr. 
Redding hurrying of an evening with his 
ket full of letters and articles to Camp- 

Il’s lodgings; and we note, month after 
month, how the same round of invariable 
fidelity to his duties marked his indefatigable 
career. We can quite understand the satis- 
faction Mr. Redding feels in editing the ‘ New 
Monthly’ over again, after a lapse of a quar- 
ter of a century, and the justifiable pride 
with which he refers to Campbell’s final testi- 
monial at parting ; but we must honestly say 
that his Recollections would have been more 
entertaining had they been a little less diffuse 
upon this point. Mr. Redding is clearly of 
opinion that those were the haleyon days of 

riodical literature, and that all things re- 

ating to literature, including even the pub- 
lishers, have been degenerating ever since. 
We might collect from his own volumes sun- 
dry pa. sai to the contrary, and strengthen 
them by facts which admit of no controversy ; 
but the inquiry would carry us out of our 
way. Whoever reads this work, however, 
will perceive, without any help from us, that 
there are some essential particulars in which 
we have improved upon the practices of our 
ancestors of thirty years ago. 

Soon after the termination of Campbell’s 
connexion with the ‘New Monthly,’ in the edi- 
torship of which he was succeeded by Bulwer, 
the ‘ Metropolitan’ was started, but it lasted 
only two years in the hands of Campbell and 
his coadjutor, after which it was purchased by 
Captain Marryat. Then followed the forma- 
tion of the Literary Union Club, afterwards 
the Clarence, succeeded by a long blank in the 
autobiography. Of Mr. Redding’s subsequent 
literary life we obtain occasional glimpses, 
which still reveal the same activity scattered 
over a variety of subjects. At one time he is 
compiling a history of wines, and at another 
coahete upon a newspaper ; a considerable 
part of his occupations consist in preparing 
travels, biographies, and novels for the press; 
and amongst the multifarious projects in which 
he is at intervals engaged are a county his- 
tory, a new mode of gunnery, and a sort of 
gazetteer of the ocean. Nothing, indeed, 
seemed to come amiss to him. His univer- 
sality included even poetry, the last element 
we should look for in such a life of toil. 

It may be inferred that Mr. Redding saw, 
or knew, a great number of celebrities in his 
time. His acquaintance was wide and mis- 
cellaneous. He does not appear to have en- 
tered much into what is called society. There 
are hardly any ladies mentioned in his book. 
But he mixed, — and otherwise, with 
crowds of men, and he brings them all in, 
however little or much there may be to say 
about them, or whether they possess any inte- 
rest for the public or not. The effect is some- 
what indiscriminate and bewildering, and it 
is rendered more so by the total want of chro- 
nological arrangement. Time and place are 
so huddled together, that you never can tell 
which part of the century, or what part of the 
world, you are in. Mr. Redding clearly in- 
tended to supply dates, although he gives 
none, except ie * dropping one down unex- 
pectedly in a place where it increases your 
confusion. All the while he evidently thinks 
he has furnished you with full information, 
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for he is constantly saying, “It was about 
this time,” there being no time mentioned, or 
“I remember it was here,” there being no 
antecedent place even metaphorically alluded 
be 


Nor is the autobiographer critical in his 
choice of recollections. A multitude of items 
are noted, which a man might be excused for 
talking about over the fireside, but which 
have no better claim to a place in a book than 
his washerwoman’s bill. 

Here is an example :— 

‘© A brother of Colonel Congreve, who was the 
rocket improver, lodged at Arques. His servant 
wanted me to call upon him, but I declined.” 


This little piquant passage, which stands 

uite alone, provokes the reader to ask, Why 
did Mr. Congreve’s servant want Mr. Rec- 
ding to call upon his master? and why did 
not Mr. Redding go?—not that the reader 
has the slightest interest in the answer, but 
because he is at a loss to understand why Mr. 
Redding relates so much of a matter which 
does not concern the public without relating 
more. 

But, notwithstanding much that is tedious 
and much that is trivial, there are some 
amusing sketches and anecdotes in the work, 
of which we will glean a few samples. 

Two anecdotes of Jekyl, not very brilliant, 
but characteristic :— 

“T remember a good-natured solicitor, who had 
a large practice at Tavistock, and kept excellent 
claret, for whom Jekyl was retained. This limb 
of the law wore an enormous white cravat at all 
times. The witty lawyer began :—‘ Gentlemen of 
the jury, I am counsel in this case for a gentleman 
well known throughout the county of Devon, Mr. 
Frank W: , remarkable in general for wearing 
a pillow about his neck, but sometimes a bolster.’ 
I recollect another case by which he set a jury in 
good humour. An apothecary kept a villa near 
the town where he practised, Jekyl contended he 
should have been at his business. ‘ Methinks, 
gentlemen of the jury, I see this modern A’scu- 
lapius retired to his Sabine farm, cultivating his 
plants with his spatula, watering them with his 
syringe, and reclining under the shade of his 
Peruvian bark.’ Jekyl had pale small features, 
his eyes were indicative of acuteness and humour, 
but his features spoke nothing of the disposition of 
the man. He belonged to a race quite extinct at 
the modern bar.” 

Amongst his ancient acquaintances, Mr. 
Redding knew a lady who was a girl when 
Pope was a lion, and who knew Churchill, of 
whom she-gave the following account :— 

“‘Charles Churchill,” she observed, ‘ nobody 
could ever dream he was able to write such fine 
poetry, who knew him as well as I did. He was 
such a heavy, dull man. He had little to say in 
company. He oftened dined with my father, and 
had a great name with the players.” 





This is a new view of a man whose eccen- 
tricities and outrageous extravagance made a 
very different impression on some of his con- 
temporaries. 

r. Redding was acquainted with Dr. Parr, 
and used to visit him in the country. We 
gather two or three striking scraps from his 
description. Dr. Parr riding :— 

‘Dr. Parr rode in from Hatton in the most 
extraordinary costume I ever remember ; a dressing- 
gown under his coat, a large wig and clerical hat 
over all, with one spur, boot, stockings, and his 
servant well mounted riding before, in place of 
behind his master.” 

Dr. Parr at dinner at Sir Charles Gre- 
ville’s :— 

“ When dinner was over, and two or three 
glasses of wine had gone round, the Doctor 





asked permission to have his pipe, saying he 
would go and sit by the chimney and take care 
the smoke went up, the Prince of Wales had 
allowed him his pipe at Carlton House. He was 
in one of his best humours. Parr’s appearance, 
when dressed for dinner, was well becoming a 
divine of the old school. His huge cauliflower wig 
overshadowed his bushy eyebrows, and his cheeks 
swelled out at times when retaining the smoke, 
while he paused to make a rejoinder to some 
remark from another.” 


Dr. Parr at church :— 


“Parr drew my attention very awkwardly on 
entering his church one Sunday morning, while 
he was reading the lessons ; he stopped, and fixed 
the eyes of the whole congregation upon myself 
and a lady, who was my companion, by saying to 
his servant, ‘Sam, show that lady and gentleman 
into my pew.’ In reading the lessons, when he 
came to a wrong translation in a passage, he would 
stop and say, ‘This is not correctly translated, it 
should have been rendered so and so,’ or ‘This 
passage has a different meaning from the original. 
I would not have you in error about anything, my 
good parishioners.’ In reading the proclamation 
against vice and immorality, he began, it was 
about the time of the Queen Caroline’s prosecution, 
‘My beloved brethren, you must not be deceived 
in anything. I am going to read the king’s pro- 
clamation against vice and immorality. You will 
take notice that it is not issued in his majesty’s 
private character, but in that of a ruler and king 
—it has nothing to do with his majesty as a private 
individual.’ ” 

Mr. Redding was intimate with Ugo Fos- 
colo. He says he was a man of “ mild ad- 
dress” and “‘irascible temper.” His temper 
was so easily excited that it would kindle at 
the slightest cause, and so furious that he 
would sacrifice his closest friends to the vio- 
lence of the moment. He sacrificed Mr. 
Redding at last in a very odd way. They 
quarrelled, and Mr. Redding went away, 
“using no threat,” merely telling his angry 
friend that he “ pitied him.” The next day 
Ugo Foscolo went before a magistrate to get 


his imperturbable antagonist bound over to 


keep the peace towards him. It was done; 


and the effect of the pacific bond was that 


they never met again. 


The following impromptu is unintelligible 
or absurd, if it be intended to have any appli- 
cation to the visit of Scott to Campbell; and 
if not, why is it inserted in immediate con- 


nexion with that circumstance ? 


**One day Scott called in Margaret Street, he 
was going away as I went in. When he was gone 
Campbell tried at an impromptu. ‘Don’t speak 


for a moment,’ said the poet, ‘I have it :’— 


“Quoth the South to the North—‘In eo comfortless sky 
Nota wena sings. ‘True,’ t 
‘ But your nightingale’s warblings, I envy them not, 
When I think of the strains of my Burns and my Scott,’” 


There is a great deal about O'Connell and 
Treland, and Irish politics, which might have 
been omitted with advantage. Mr. Redding’s 
views on these subjects were rather hastily 
picked up. Whoever knew Shiel, in public 


e North made reply— 


No ulterior views? We imagined that his 
ulterior views were patent. ‘‘ Indifference ” 
to public speaking, and carelessness of fame, 
are phrases scarcely applicable to a man who 
always carefully prepared his speeches, and 
sent them written out beforehand to the re- 
porters. 

Peter Pindar was one of Mr. Redding’s 

eat men. The account we get of him here 
is infinitely better than he deserved ; but we 
have no desire to disinter him for dissection. 
We have alluded to him solely for the sake 
of the following impromptu, which, after all, 
is scarcely worth quoting. But the bit of 
criticism appended to it is unique :— 

‘*The conversation turned on the acquittal of 
General Murray, for his conduct before Tarragona. 
The opinion generally was that this officer ran 
away ina panic. Wolcot observed that he had an 
epigram upon the subject in his head, would I 
write it down for him? I wrote at his dictation 
accordingly : 

“On tHE AcguirtaL oF GENERAL Murray, 

“ Are thieves and knaves the favourites of a court, 

The scales and sword of justice make their sport— 
Sure to come off with honour—happy lot! 
Such must make interest to be hanged or shot ! 

** Wolcot preferred Pope to Dryden as a poet. 
I asked him if Pope had written anything to equal 
‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ 

‘**Pooh !’ said he, ‘Dryden was drunk when he 
wrote that ode.’ ” 

We are surprised that Peter did not prefer 
Dryden—but certainly not on account of the 
excellence of his verse. 

One of Campbell’s peculiarities was that 
unfortunate habit of mental abstraction, which 
is commonly called absence of mind. He was 
always committing mistakes—always popping 
his watch into the saucepan fatend of the 
egg. Here is a ludicrous instance:— 


‘* Having two partridges sent him, then scarce, 
he intended to send me one for breakfast, and sent 
both. Then he had to send for one back again, 
which he did with the following note :— 

‘**By mistake two small birds have been sent to 
you instead of one. You will call me the shabbiest 
fellow in the world to ask one small bird back, and 
remind me that to give a thing and take a thing is 
like the devil’s gold ring ; but I shall acquit my- 
self to be a real gentleman, and not a devil's gold 
ring, on the first arrival of my expected Glenlivet 
from Scotland.’ 

‘*Here was double forgetfulness, which I have 
stated because characteristic of his action in more 
important matters. Heknew that I never touched 
Glenlivet or any other species of whiskey.” 

Of Mr. Disraeli we have a curious story. 
When he published ‘ Vivian Grey,’ the charac- 
ters of which, says Mr. Redding, were sup- 
posed to be drawn from real life, he was also 
publishing ‘“‘incog.”—i.e., we presume, ano- 
nymously—a periodical paper called ‘The 
Star Chamber,’ which dealt in personalities. 
Now follows a scene behind the curtain :— 


‘Mr. Disraeli reviewed and extolled his own 
book in its columns, [7.¢., in the columns of ‘The 


‘ ’ ¥ ry , 
or private life, will smile at this portrait of Stor CRasaber’ |. Calling one day epee Colburn, 


him :— 


‘When the Catholic Emancipation Act had 


passed, he appears to have had no ulterior views. 


The ardour of the patriot merged into the negation 
of the statesman. How with his natural tendency 
to ease he aroused himself to so much exertion as 
he showed previously, is a matter of no small 
wonder. He was much disposed like the man who, 
when rewarded for his bravery, determined to take 
no more castles, to ‘ take his ease in his inn.’ In 
the House of Commons he seemed, when speaking, 
rarely to do it without an effort. He had a ten- 
dency to gout, and was little ambitious of fame. 


who published “‘ Vivian Grey,’ he said to me :— 

“**T have a capital book out, ‘Vivian Grey,’ the 
authorship is a great secret—a man of high fashion 
—very high—keeps the first society. Ican assure 
you it is a most piquant and spirited work, quite 
sparkling.’ 

‘*Colburn always regarded, in publishing, the 
fashionable taste, no matter how absurd, for the 
fashionable was a buying taste, and no Lintot 
looks farther. I remarked that the characters 
were not drawn from life, for I had already run 
my eyes over the work. ‘Two or three characters 
might,’ I said, ‘be from the life, but they were 
exaggerated, or almost wholly imaginary.’ This 





Both these causes will account for this indifference.” | Colburn did not like, but remarked that people of 
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fashion might read, and would understand them for 
realities. Three or four days after this, walking 
down Oxford-street, I saw one of Colburn’s estab- 
lishment come out of the shop of Marsh, Disraeli’s 
publisher of the ‘Star Chamber.’ He had a num- 
ber of pamphlets under his arm. ‘What have you 
there? ‘The pamphlets were in yellow covers, 
about twenty pages of matter. The word ‘key’ 
was signified by a woodcut of a key, and below the 
cut were the words ‘to Vivian Grey! being a com- 
plete exposition of the royal, noble, and fashion- 
able characters who figure in this most extra- 
ordinary work.’ There was a second woodcut of a 
curtain, partly drawn aside, displaying in the per- 
spective a drawing-room filled with company atti- 
tudinizing. ‘Oh,’ said I, ‘why did not Mr. 
Colburn publish this as well as the book itself? 
‘That would not answer,’ was the reply.” 


Mr. Redding suggests that the “key,” 
which, of course, stimulated the scandalous 
curiosity of the fashionable world by sundry 
highly-flavoured revelations,. was the joint 
production of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Colburn. 
As Campbell is Mr. Redding’s hero, so 
Colburn is his béte noir. Indeed, he has no 
great affection for publishers in general, whom 
he always calls “ booksellers,” and misses no 
opportunity of having a fling at them; but 
for Colburn he entertains special sentiments 
of aversion. Without troubling ourselves 
with the expression of any virtuous indigna- 
tion about Mr. Colburn’s method of promoting 
the reputations of his authors, we confess we 
think the following is too good to be lost :— 


“When Horace Smith published ‘Brambletye 
House,’ I went down to Brighton to see him, and 
among other things, remarked that one of the 
newspapers had said pic-nic parties were con- 
tinually made up to visit the remains of that old 
place. The paragraph had the simplicity and air 
of trth to characterise it. When I came back to 
town I told Colburn I had seen Mr. Smith, who 
was equally pleased with myself at the intelligence. 
The paragraph, I found, had been concocted in 
town, and sent to the country papers by the pub- 
lisher. I allowed I was taken in by an unworthy 
practice.” 

Mr. Redding is rather hard on the “ book- 
sellers.” He seems to think that they should 
publish for the good of the commonwealth, 
and not for their own. He has an impres- 
sion that ‘“ booksellers” did so formerly :— 

“The booksellers, who now look only to print- 
ing an edition of an amusing work, and getting 
their money back as soon as possible, will no 
longer undertake works about which there was no 
difficulty as to the publication in times past, when 
the modern sources of information did not exist. 
The plea of utility will not do against a quick 
money return.” 

It is a little unreasonable to expect book- 
sellers, any more than other men who invest 
their capital in business, to undertake un- 
—: speculations. We do not remem- 

er any golden era in our history, from the 
age of the first flying stationer, who blew his 
trumpet at the Exchange, to the last, who 
now scours the railroad, when the printers, 
vendors, or publishers of books ever dedi- 
themselves gratis to the service of the 
public. 

The style of Mr. Redding’s reminiscences, 
as, perhaps, the reader may have perceived, 
is somewhat shambling; and the matter is 
not always accurate. The account of the 
Hogg dinner ought to have been more correct, 
from the opportunities Mr. Redding enjoyed 
of knowing all about it through his connexion 
with Mr. Cochrane, who was mainly instru- 
mental in getting it up. Cochrane had just 
concluded an arrangement with Hogg for a 
complete edition of his works, and the dinner 





was intended to give a little timely éclat 
to the Shepherd. It was, no doubt, an in- 
genious advertisement of the new edition, yet 
nearly all the leading Scotchmen in London 
attended, and the night passed off with 
hilarity. Mr. Redding speaks contemptu- 
ously of the dinner, and says that he “ sent 
an account of the whole disgraceful affair to 
the ‘Atheneum,’” which was a bold step, 
seeing that he was not present. 

The work is so carelessly printed that some 
of the mistakes may possibly be the handi- 
work of the compositors. We hear, for in- 
stance, of a Rev. Mr. Mangles, of Bath, by 
whom is, doubtless, meant the Rev. Mr. 
Mangin ; the author of ‘ Pelham’ is described 
as “Sir E. L. Bulwer, then Mr. Lytton, 
the novelist ;” and the well-known Druidical 
remains are referred to as the ‘“ catacombs of 
Karnac.” These, at best or worst, are slips 
of the pen, and very venial ; but they illustrate 
that haste and scrambling together of mate- 
rials, which writers of books of this class 
should endeavour sedulously to avoid. It is 
creditable to Mr. Redding that in the midst 
of all this flurry of small facts, and pep 
up of personal details, he has treated his con- 
temporaries bygone and surviving with good 
feeling, and that he has not made his volumes 
a vehicle of satire or scandal. If, as he 
tells us, his experience has led him to the 
conclusion that evil predominates over good 
in the world, it is satisfactory to find that it 
has not put him out of humour with man- 
kind. 








The Morals of Mayfair: a Novel. 3 Vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
Tuts is a good novel, weakened, as many are, 
by the unnecessary dilution both of incident 
and composition. The plot is powerfully 
imagined, and might, in more artistic or more 
experienced hands, have been the ground- 
work of a very striking story. At the age of 
eighteen, Philip Earnscliffe discovers that he 
is a genius. His economical and incredulous 
guardian is converted to the same opinion by 
the perusal of a chapter in his nephew's 
maiden romance, which, we must say, seems 
little calculated to produce any such effect on 
any other person. Philip’s book is published, 
and he acquires fame. His uncle supplies 
him with wealth; obviously, therefore, the 
only remaining requisite to complete felicity 
is rank, which he obtains in the most legiti- 
mate way by marrying for it. His spouse’s 
motives having been of an equally tender de- 
scription, the pair are soon in a position to 
separate gracefully upon that ruin which the 
experienced novel-reader must long ago have 
foreseen was destined to overtake his uncle. 
Such are the consequences of having a hero 
in the family! Philip now devotes himself to 
the profession of literature, and having ac- 
quired immense popularity by satirising all 
his old friends, feels himself justified in un- 
dertaking a tour for the good of his health. 
This is the substance of the first volume. In 
the second we find him in Brittany, domiciled 
at the residence of an English gentleman 
with a charming daughter. The latter of 
course conceives an unfortunate passion for 
him, knowing nothing of his luckless mar- 
riage. By-and-bye her father dies; Philip 
rushes away in desperation, and Marguerite 
takes refuge with the soulless, tyrannical, dis- 
tant relations by novelists made and provided 
for circumstances such as hers. Here she is 
as miserable as a heroine ought to be, but is 








rescued by a venerable stockbroker, invented 
on purpose to marry her. Her acceptance of 
his offer is certainly not a little at variance 
with the manners and customs of her tribe, 
but it must be considered that, had she acted 
otherwise, the whole story must inevitably 
have come to a standstill. After her marriage 
she meets Philip, her husband’s unjust sus- 
picions are excited, and the result is a catas- 
trophe, painful, indeed, and unnecessary, yet 
likely to convince the reader that: the authoress 
possesses a greater power of enlisting his 
sympathies than the earlier part of the book 
would have led him to suppose. 

There is matter enough here for half-a- 
dozen novels, and the book abounds in situa- 
tions which would have produced a great 
effect in the hands of a more skilful writer, 
but which here lose haif their effect from the 
negligent manner in which they are indicated, 
rather than wrought out. The authoress 
works like an Australian miner, who begins 
ardently upon such a vein, fancies after a 
while that it is growing poor, and leaves it 
for another, soon to be abandoned in its turn 
—only he does not put the deserted workings 
together and call them a gold mine. The 
style, too, is frequently intolerably diffuse. 
Nevertheless there are freshness and talent in 
the book, and we are quite prepared to see 
the writer doing something much better 
before long. The least ambitious portions of 
her present work strike us as the best, espe- 
cially the description of the very common- 
place household of Mr. Danby. No doubt 
the authoress herself sets a higher value on 
her portrait of Philip Earnscliffe, but she 
probably will not be long without discovering 
that it is always best to do what you can do 
best. 





Sporting in Both Hemispheres. By J. 

D’Ewes. Routledge and Co. 
Every man’s life is in some sense an epic ; 
Mr. D’Ewes has made his into two. The 
other day we had his Iliad, setting forth his 
more gallant than successful expedition in 
quest of colonial pickings, and permanence in 
an antipodal position for nearly three years. 
Now comes the Odyssey, embracing an action 
of less dignity but more variety—the ad- 
ventures of a much-enduring Ulysses with the 
lotus-eaters of India, the Lestrygonians of 
Brittany, and, alas! the green-cloth Calypsos 
of Baden-Baden. We trust it may prove a 
great comfort to him to learn that in our 
opinion he has everywhere well supported 
the character of amanly Englishman, astonish- 
ing remote nations with the glory of Manton, 
and impressing the hares and partridges of 
all countries with a wholesome terror of the 
British name. 

Mr. D’Ewes’s boyhood was spent on the 

banks of two midland rivers, the Dove and 
the Avon— 
‘*each possessing highly picturesque beauties, but 
of widely different character. The former rapid, 
clear, buoyant, and gay, now flowing through 
some rocky gorge, where a separate peak rises in 
solitary majesty, and the current, angry at being 
confined, rushes with mad impetuosity onwards 
towards open meadows, fringed with alders and 
willows, through which, as the morning sun 
beams on the broad and silvery stream, many a 
glorious trout and grayling may be observed glanc- 
ing and leaping on its surface. The latter quiet 
and sluggish, winding ‘the easy tenor of its way’ 
through verdant meadows and flat alluvial soil, its 
sedgy banks the hiding-place of many a colossal 
pike, and its deep and quiet holes frequented by 
gigantic perch.” 
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Here was a capital school for a young 
sportsman, and had not Mr. D’Ewes love 
his native rivers much, he would not have 
described them so well. As soon, indeed, as 
he could hold a rod he began to act in the 
capacity of angel of death to his contemporary 
trout, delighting in the society of any person, 
however eccentric, who could help him to a 
fish. Altogether, he seems to have run 
pretty nearly wild till the age of sixteen, 
when he exchanged England for India, enter- 
ing the Company’s service asa cadet. Per- 
haps the record of his Indian experiences is 
the least interesting part of his book. There 
is nothing new, the animals have all been 
hunted long ago, and the bibulous propensi- 
ties of Anglo-Indians were in Mr. D’Ewes’s 
time much the same as when Messrs. Benja- 
min Allen and Robert Sawyer resolved, as a 
novel and rather hazardous experiment, “ to 
try a little abstinence!” Some good stories 
Mr. D’Ewes certainly tells; the following, in- 
deed, only came to him on hearsay, but it is 
poetical enough for the ‘ Arabian Nights :°— 

‘*At the period when the troops at Bombay were 
about to embark for the disastrous campaign in 
Affghanistan, and all the subsequent horrors of the 
retreat from Cabul, a party of officers were assem- 
bled one night on an eminence near the fort, 
chatting together relative to the coming war, and 
watching the stars in a remarkably clear firmament ; 
an Arab of dignified and commanding appearance 
joined the group, and in the course of conversation, 
pointing with his finger to a particular part of the 
heavens, asked each officer in succession if he 
could discern a small star, the exact locality of 
which he explained from its implied juxtaposition 
to others which were clearly visible. One or two 
affirmed that they distinguished it; the greater 
part of them confessed they could neither make it 
out with a glass or the naked eye, and one young 
officer expressed his belief that he saw it, but so 
indistinctly that he could not positively declare it 
to be a fact. 

‘*Upon receiving these replies, the Arab con- 
tinued, in tones of evident conviction, ‘ You that 
haye distinguished the star will return from 
Affghanistan safe. You that are unable to ob- 
serve it will never come back. The campaign will 
be fatal to you all; and you, sir, who are in doubt 
whether you can discern it or not, will eventually 
escape after great hardships and sufferings, but a 
broken down and crippled invalid.’ 

“*My friend informed me, to his own certain 
knowledge, that every part of this prediction was 
verified, and that part of it relative to Lieutenant 
R— was the most extraordinary, as this officer, 
after having been severely wounded and left for 
dead on the retreat from Cabul, revived sufficiently 
to make his way to Jellalabad, where he partially 
recovered from his wounds, but remained, as the 
Arab had predicted, an invalided cripple for the 
remainder of his existence.” 

After his return to Europe, a series of de- 
sultory tours enabled Mr. D’Ewes to judge 
of the venatory resources of about half the 
Continent. So far as the convenience of the 
sportsman is concerned, Brittany, he seems 
to think, decidedly carries off the palm. But 
he was there in the golden age, when a chateau 
might be had for twenty pounds a-year, a 
garden full of fruit trees for six, and a cook 
for five. Felicity like this is now only to be 
hoped for in a better world. The English 
have taken possession of the country, as of 
Norway, and they are a nation of Midases, 
Mr. D’Ewes sees his old twenty-pound 
chateau advertised at a hundred and fifty, and 
feels as melancholy as the aged German poet 
when the Nix, who had been accustomed to 
chat with him in his youth, fied from him as 
from a ghost. Yet Brittany may still tempt 
any man—who can afford it. The sporting 





speciality of the country is its woodcocks— 
a game less exciting than wolves, but more 
palatable. Wolves there are, boars also, but 
whoso would encounter them must wait for 
the grande chasse—a species of battue apt to 
prove more fatal to the sportsmen than the 
quadrupeds. The scenery is wild, desolate, 
and unique, a sort of compound of Cornish 
heaths and Yorkshire moors with Notting- 
hamshire glades, and something quite peculiar 
to Brittany. There are literal groves of gorse, 
higher than a man, and bursting into an 
ocean of yellow flowers. These hide the grey 
old Druid monuments, dumb memorials of 
forgotten things that never will be known 
again. Some of these are of enormous size, 
brought into circles by magic, or some power 
scarcely more intelligible. Mr. Arnold has 
hit off the leading features of this scenery 
with wonderful felicity in his ‘Tristrem and 
Iseult.’ 

Mr. D’Ewes found plenty of fish ; but an 
adventure he met with in their pursuit sug- 
gests a query whether Brittany would not be 
better without the Bretons, He had killed a 
fine salmon—his first — with trout tackle. 
Elated with his success, he was beginning to 
follow it up the next morning, when— 


“IT perceived the same individual who had in- 
spected my proceedings on the previous evening (a 
very wild-looking peasant, with long hair flowing 
below his waist, and in the usual loose linen cos- 
tume of the country) standing beside me. In my 
hurry to get to the spot early I had neglected to 
bring my boy with me, who always interpreted for 
me on emergencies, speaking both French and 
Breton ; as I could not explain myself in the latter 
language, upon being addressed by this unpre- 
possessing personage, I offered him a glass of eau 
de vie and a handful of tobacco, a supply of which 
I always carried with me in the large pockets of 
my shooting-jacket for similar use, and generally 
found it effectual. This offering, however, was, for 
the first time in my life, rejected, and he pointed 
with animated gestures to the fly which I had just 
drawn up, preparatory to another throw. Under- 
standing his wishes, I thought, I was preparing to 
satisfy him on this point, as in the event of meet- 
ing with a similar request, I had prepared a quan- 
tity of gaudily coloured mixtures of wool and fea- 
thers, with hooks attached to them, one of which 
I always offered to any curious inspector of my 
proceedings that I might chance to meet with on 
my fishing excursions. In this instance, however, 
my benevolent intentions were misappreciated, 
and, not understanding the object of his desires, I 
continued to throw my line regardless of his pre- 
sence, when he suddenly seized hold of the top of 
my rod, which he broke clean off, evidently with 
the intention of possessing himself of the actual 
line and fly with which I was fishing, and which 
he, doubtless, considered, from what he had ob- 
served the evening before, to be enchanted or in- 
fallible. 

“*This was rather too much for my patience and 
philosophy to put up with, and withdrawing the 
heavy gaff, which I carried slung across my shoul- 
ders, I aimed a blow at him behind the neck, 
which, unluckily not only took effect, but the 
barbed end pierced the lower cartilage of his ear, 
and, upon falling to the ground, he bled profusely, 
and began to roar with pain and terror. I now 
began to repent of my precipitancy, and, knowing 
the vindictive and savage character of the Breton 
peasontry, to dread the results of my rashness. I 
had not much time for reflection, for suddenly 
raising himself on his knees, he uttered a loud and 
shrill whistle through his fingers, which was im- 
mediately responded to from a short distance, and 
to my dismay I beheld, a few hundred yards off, 
a party all armed with the short sickles used in 
cutting lande approaching to the scene of our 
conflict. What was to be done ?” 


Mr, D’Ewes scrambled through the river, 








and escaped, but never ventured to fish in 
that neighbourhood again. 

Mr. D’Ewes spent several seasons in 
Germany, where he learned (horrescimus 
referentes) to shoot foxes, and to speak the 
language worse, if his orthography be a cri- 
terion, than any other Englishman that ever 
existed. German sport is, in his own expres- 
sive words, dreadful potting. The people 
have no more taste for the art of venery than 
Turks for the art of painting; their sole 
object is to make a good bag ; and, as the 
solitary sportsman would frighten some of 
the game from his own manor to his neigh- 
bour’s, the national style of sport is the battue, 
where everybody kills everything. These 
sporting-matches only come off once or twice 
in the season, and the quantity of animals 
destroyed is most prodigious. It is just the 
reverse in Spain, which has every requisite 
for a sporting country except sport. The 
neighbourhood of Seville at least provides 
nothing but quails, and Mr. D’Ewes had to 
console himself as best he might with the 
oranges, the myrtles, the mosaics, the 
cloisters, the lamps, and the fountains of the 
most romantic city of the south. 

The latter part of the volume couducts our 
author to the Antipodes and the East. 
Australia and China are the extremes of 
sport. In Victoria the benighted inhabitants 
shot nothing but bushrangers, and retained 
nothing of the sporting propensities of their 
native land but an enthusiasm for game on 
the platter. By ministering to this an emi- 
grant gamekeeper was supposed to clear an 
annual thousand pounds, his customers pay- 
ing him ten shillings a head for the teal they 
might easily have dispatched themselves. In 
China, on the other hand, the sporting mer- 
chant conducts his campaign on the grandest 
scale ; a boat is loaded with ammunition, and 
the sportsman seldom returns under a week. 
China will certainly be one day a very 
favourite residence for Englishmen who wish 
to amuse themselves. Putting black swans 
and lyre-birds out of the question, Mr. 
D’Ewes’s descriptions of sport in these regions 
possess little novelty, but we hail in him first 
of his countrymen who has written of guinea- 
fowl shooting in the Cape Verde Islands :— 


** At length a combined rushing of the dogs 
beneath, and an exclamation of Peter above, pro- 
claimed the game was on foot, and the united dis- 
charge of several guns, in much closer proximity 
to me than I admired, that it had been seen, and 
the howling of one of the dogs, that something had 
been hit, which was indeed the. case, the bulldog- 
headed pointer having received some shots in his 
jowl; but no appearance of any game could I see. 
I was told I must ‘look low,’ and keep my eyes 
fixed on every opening and comparatively thin part 
of the scrub, as the guinea-fowl never rose unless 
they were very hard pressed. The under cover, as 
we descended, or rather scrambled down the moun- 
tain, became much thinner, and by the movements 
of the dogs we could perceive that the birds were 
running before us. The great object of the sports- 
men was how to head them, or, at all events, come 
up with them, in which attempt some most ludi- 
crous and rather dangerous adventures ensued. 
A gallant lieutenant of her Majesty Donna Maria, 
who had been pushing forward at a great pace on 
the comparatively open ground, with hopes of being 
in time for the ‘ bouquet,’ when the game emerged 
from the cover, slipped, and fell backwards on the 
shifting soil. The last glimpse I caught of him, as he 
vanished from my sight round a corner of the hill, 
was sliding in an impetuous fundamental course, 
his gun, which he still held upright, and always 
cocked, having exploded between his legs. I very 


much feared that he would be dashed down some 
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precipice, but he was afterwards discovered brought 
up by, and ensconced amidst some bushes, and 
more frightened than hurt. In the mean time, 
my companions, who had either better eyes, or, at 
all events, were more accustomed to this kind of 
shooting than myself, discharged their guns fre- 
quently at some objects amongst the creepers, 
which I presume were guinea-fowl,—an hypothesis 
I was confirmed in by the colley dog making his 
appearance, after a long absence, his mouth covered 
with the feathers of one of those birds, the carcase 
of which he had probably devoured ; but as yet I 
had not been able to distinguish one of them, and 
having the example of the missing lieutenant 
before my ‘eyes, did not like to hurry over the 
slippery and treacherous surface of the mountain. 
At length the cries of Peter and his boys, and 
more shots evidently at some objects in immediate 
contiguity with the shooters, who I suspect aimed 
at the long grass and plants agitated by the move- 
ments of the birds underneath, denoted the imme- 
diate vicinity of the guinea-fowl, and the proba- 
bility of their soon breaking cover. Never having 
seen this variety of the gallinaceous tribe in its 
wild state, I was very anxious to get a fair shot at 
them, and shifted my quarters to a piece of stand- 
ing maize, or Indian corn, where I considered they 
would very likely direct their course; indeed, I had 
not long taken up my position, where I could com- 
mand a small strip of bare and open surface lying 
between the cover and the maize, when I perceived 
a column of these curious yet beautiful birds 
stealthily creeping out in single file in the direction 
I had anticipated.” 

Three of these were slain, and found ex- 
cellent in soup. Without any great preten- 
sions or performance, Mr. D’Ewes’s book is 
pleasant and amusing. It would be better 
without the illustrations, which look as if 
they had been originally designed for the 
covers of the publishers’ shilling novels, and 
rejected as too bad for even that august 
branch of the fine arts. 








Montaigne the Essayist: a ny: By 
all. 


Bayle St. John. Chapman and 
In France there exists a body of “Mon- 
taignists,” who have made the study of 
the essayist their sole pursuit, who form a com- 
pact mass of opinion respecting him, varied in 
particulars according to the special views of 
individuals, and who are still making fresh 
researches into his history. But in England 
Montaigne istreated with comparative neglect. 
“Traces of communion with Montaigne,” 
observes Mr. St. John, “are to be met 
with in almost every writer on mankind, 
from Shakspeare and Bacon downwards.” 
Whilst he is quoted by Butler and Pope, 
Swift and Sterne give stronger, though 
less direct, evidence of their familiarity with 
him. In the description of Pierre Eyquem, 
for instance, the father of Montaigne, are 
to be found the elements of the charac- 
ter of the ever-memorable Captain Shandy. 
Yet, in English, the memoir prefixed to 
Hazlitt’s translation of the Essays, pro- 
fessedly only a sketch, is the most com- 
plete account that exists of Montaigne’s life, 
Abroad, the names of Pascal and Malebranche 
of Bayle and Voltaire, of the Abbé Laborderie 
and Mr. Emerson, are enumerated along with 
a host of less celebrated writers, as having 
represented the opinions of their class, their 
era, or their own individual minds, on this 
complex question. More lately still, Dr. 
Payen and M. Griin have discovered new 
facts respecting Montaigne’s public life ; and 
80 important are these materials as to leave 
the impression that the vein is not worked 
out. Dr. Payen considers a life of Montaigne 
to be at present an impossible undertaking. 





Mr. St. John, with less devotion to minute 
investigation, thinks that the limit has been 
already reached, at which further curiosity 
ceases. He has accordingly proceeded to the 
task, and the result is the present work. 

It is not our intention to follow Mr. St. 
John throughout the details of Montaigne’s 
life; a glance or two at the curious nature 
of the subject will be sufficient. The 
family name of Montaigne was Ayquem 
or Eyquem, a name apparently foreign in its 
origin to France. Some speculators have 
discovered an analogy to it in Flanders. But 
what, it is asked on the other hand, is the con- 
nexion between Flandersand Gascony? The 
following theoryis atleast as plausible, suggests 
Mr. St. John; it is not his, but he points it 
out to us as worthy our attention. The 
English created the province of Guyenne, 
and occupied it for several hundred years. 
Montaigne on more than one occasion alludes, 
not without some satisfaction, to his family 
connexions with certain English stocks— 
Eyquem is not so very far removed from 
Egham or from Oakham. Moliére was of 
British origin, therefore Montaigne may have 
been. This is rather a remote analogy. 
“Perhaps,” says Mr. St. John, “if we 
stand by, and do not interfere, we shall 
have him handed over to us at last.” The 
question is undecided, and perhaps must 
now remain so. The next point that 
arises is as to the position in society of the 
essayist’s family. ‘The taunt of Scaliger is 
remembered, that Montaigne’s father was a 
herring-monger ; upon which the biographer 
observes that it is not sufficient for our pur- 

ose to put up with the rejoinder, “Then 
{ontaigne loses nothing, but herring-mongers 
gain a good deal:” because it is really of 
moment to know whether the assumption of 
gentility by Montaigne was warranted. 
His own account is, that owing to the 
prevalence of the name of Eyquem, the suc- 
cessive occupiers of the patrimonial chateau 
in Périgord were called “Sieurs de Mon- 
tagne” by way of distinction. They thus 
avoided being confounded with the rest of the 
Eyquems, but unfortunately became equally 
mixed up with other Montaignes in other 
parts of the country. The biographer con- 
cludes that the ancestors of Montaigne had 
been country squires for a long period of 
ears, and that possibly his father might have 
ee the owner of vessels employed in the 
fishing trade at Bordeaux. The peculiarities 
of Montaigne’s education are referred 
by Mr. St. John to that sort of Shandean 
character which attached to Pierre Eyquem, 
his father. ‘“‘ Whenever,”’says Montaigne, “ I 
have on the family cloak, I seem to wrap 
myself up in my father.” How strong must 
have been the influence of the investiture 
from which Montaigne derived his humour, 
we may gather from the reasons given for 
putting the infant out to nurse, the early 
attempts to develop his mind by allowin 
him to hear nothing but Latin spoken, an 
the quaint conceit of awaking the child out 
of sleep only by the sound of some musical 
instrument played under his window :— 


‘* Parental affection, in whatever quaint com- 
pany, adopting as it were the machinery of 
the gallantry of that age to express itself, suggests 
a very touching picture ; and I am fond of think- 
ing of this athletic little oddity of a squire appear- 
ing with a musician at early dawn on the terrace 
of his tree-embowered castle, and giving the signal 
of some sweet strain.” , 


“ How Michel studied the humanities ” is | 





amusing enough, when we are told that the 
effect was to compel every one in the chateau 
to an acquaintance with Latin speech, and 
even to spread the use of classical terms 
amongst the neighbouring villagers! College 
comes next, where the family oddities com- 
mon to father and son manifest themselves 
less strongly; but here we find Montaigne, 
as we might expect, dull in the prescribed 
track of learning, but fond of secret reading, 
such as Ovid, the |Awneid, Terence, Plautus, 
and the Italian comedies, and excelling in the 
acting of plays. From college he passed to 
a university, probably at Bordeaux, to study 
the law, in which, he says, though plunged 
over head and ears, he seems never to have 
attained any great proficiency. He says little 
of the subject in his essays; he affects a dis- 
dainful tone in talking of the subject. “No 
one was ever more anxious to impress the 
fact that he was a gentleman author.” We 
quote this sentence from Mr. St. John, and 
we beg to say, en passant, that we are not ac- 
countable for his English. The appearance 
of Montaigne at court gives an opportunity 
for a sketch of the Paris of the middle of the 
sixteenth century :— 


“ The Paris of Montaigne’s youth was very dif- 
ferent in aspect from the Paris of to-day ; yet he 
speaks of it with the same reverence and affection 
that does now the Frenchman. When he first 
visited it, the modern Louvre was rising from the 
ruins of the old feudal castle destroyed by Francis 
the First; and the Hétel de Ville—begun the year 
of Montaigne’s birth—had not yet got beyond the 
second story. Nearly all the rest of the city was 
invested with a middle-age character ; the hand of 
the Renaissance being visible only here and there, 
as in the magnificent Hétel de Carnavalet, where 
Montaigne was received in his young days. Vast 
and, to a certain extent, fortified mansions, the 
refuges of the great nobility, who were always 
ready to become chiefs of parties and leaders of the 
people, were to be met with at every turn, and 
gave a somewhat Italian air to this northern city. 
Above the mass of private buildings rose the stu- 
pendous form of Notre Dame, far more in harmony 
then than now with the city it overshadowed ; and 
in various parts, but especially towards the moun- 
tain of Ste. Geneviéve, and all along the river 
bank, where are now the wine dépét and the Jardin 
des Plantes, stretched vast monasteries, masses of 
dead wall that resembled fortresses. Thither by 
day flocked crowds of the idle poor, among whom 
Trish are particularly mentioned, to be fed on 
ecclesiastical charity. On the opposite side, the 
Bastille and the Arsenal frowned over the mili 
quarter; but even then, in that neighbourhood 
industry had taken refuge, and factories collected 
masses of workmen’s dwellings about them. What 
is now the Quartier St. Germain was an open 
plain, where an annual fair, frequented even by 
the Court, was held—a monstrous prototype of 
the fétes of the present day; but the Quartier 
Latin was already the learned quarter, where the 
schools rose, the students lodged, and booksellers 
were confined by law. The river was covered 
chiefly with boats of wine-dealers, distinguished 
by their bright flying colours, and crossed by seve- 
ral bridges of wood and stone, the latter laden with 
double rows of houses. The Court, and whatever 
could be called society, was chiefly collected in the 
quarter of the Louvre, which palace soon became 
the favoutite residence of the kings. Here it was 
that Montaigne especially loved to dwell, and with 
him the Louvre and Paris are sometimes almost 
synonymous words. In the time of Henry the 
Second, this city, so ‘great’ in population, contained 
about. fifteen thousand houses and four hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The streets, even the four 
chief ones that crossed at the quarter of the Halle, 
were extremely narrow. Their principal character- 
istic was the prodigious number of sign-boards that 
hung out from the shops like wooden banners, and 
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creaked and groaned in each passing gust of wind. 
Carriages were not yet used in those days, though 
they became common before Montaigne ceased to 
write. Courtiers and citizens used the saddle. 
Henry the Second, the effeminate, seems to have 
been the first king who habitually rode in a coach 
—an elegant vehicle, with a roof supported by 
pillars.” 


Mr. St. John, with more than questionable 
taste, indulges in some speculations as to the 
early amours of Montaigne ; but all materials, 
even for conjecture, are wanting, except 
those that he himself has furnished; and we 
are not surprised to find this subject left 
shrouded in the delicate mystery natural to 
such a writer, notwithstanding his garrulity 
in other personal matters. 

The grand episode of Montaigne’s friend- 
ship for La Boétie is the one heroic feature 
in the philosopher’s moral. character. It 
is an event which history has never suffered 
to perish, as being essential to the most 
superficial estimate of the dimensions of 
Montaigne’s genius. This interesting sub- 
ject occupies a large portion of the biography, 
and ends naturally with the death of La 
Boétie, as described by Montaigne in language 
and spirit that may fairly be placed in com- 
parison with that of the Crito and Phedo. 
Mr. St. John condemns Montaigne as behav- 
ing on this solemn occasion in a pedantic 
and self-absorbed manner; we confess we do 
not quite understand why. When allowance 
is made for the somewhat elevated style in 
which so impressive an event naturally comes 
to be described by an eminent writer, we see 
nothing in Montaigne’s account of himself 
that is not admirable. 

From this point we are gradually led on to 
the marriage and domestic life of Montaigne, 
the composition of the Essays, and_ his 
travels, his public life as mayor of Bor- 
deaux, and, finally, his death. The life of 
Montaigne at every turn presents new scenes 
of interest; now in the square and round cham- 
bers of the Tower, now journeying through 
France, Switzerland, and Italy in search 
of intellectual adventure; at Rome kissing 
the Pope’s slipper, at Loretto paying his 
devotions to the Virgin, at Della Villa giving 
balls to the country girls, and finally pre- 
siding as mayor in his country town, or 
sitting in his chateau with Marie de Gournay 
at his feet. Interspersed with these are ad- 
ventures with thieves and marauders, court 
intrigues and state perils, that succeed one 
another with the variety of a romance. 

In the majority of the descriptive passages, 
the. biographer has so far incorporated his 
author, that it is impossible to cite Mr. 
St. John without quoting Montaigne, and as 
the former himself very self-denyingly asks, 
“Who would not rather read the recital in 
the Essays themselves?”’ Who, indeed, would 
not? Mr. St. John’s great merit lies in 
the fact, that he has the good sense to give 
the reader very litile of his own, and to wield 
the scissors rather than the pen. The book 
may, however, have the effect of directing 
attention to the original from which the com- 
piler has obtained his materials ; and when it 
comes to be more familiar, people will be sur- 
prised to find how much of their every-day 
philosophy is to be found in Montaigne. The 
shameless openness of the “plea for the flesh,” 
as Mr. St. John coarsely styles it, will re- 
move all surprise as to why such a repository 
of humour and learning has been kept out of 
universal view. 
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To review reviews is as great an offence in criti- 
cism as to blazon colour upon colour and metal 
upon metal isin heraldry. We shall therefore only 
say that Estimates of some Englishmen and Scotch- 
men is a reprint of some clever articles contributed 
by Mr. Walter Bagehot to the ‘ National Review.’ 
The first is on the early ‘Edinburgh Reviewers,’ 
showing the state of opinion when they first pub- 
lished the great Whig organ, and the change which 
they effected by means of it. Then follow essays 
on Cowper, Gibbon, Bishop Butler, Shakspeare, 
Shelley, Hartley Coleridge, Sir Robert Peel, and 
Lord Macaulay. The article on Bishop Butler 
contains an able analysis of his celebrated argument 
in favour of Christianity from the analogy which 
its difficulties bear to the difficulties in which the 
science of natural theologyis enveloped. This argu- 
ment Mr. Bagehot believes to be defective. In the 
article on Shelley, he endeavours to show that ‘‘ the 
peculiarities of the poet’s works and life may be 
traced to the peculiarity of his nature.” This 
seems somewhat of a truism. But Mr. Bagehot 
appears to us to have detected with great acute- 
ness the fault of Lord Macaulay’s mind, and there- 
fore of his history, which he says will remain for 
ever the ‘ Pictorial History of England.’ There is 
a want of “‘ graduation” in Lord Macaulay’s mind. 
The Scotch intellect is prone to work by formule. 
It grinds on at its syllogisms with equal pertinacity, 
whether they be employed on a probability or 
a certainty. A plausible theory is to Lord 
Macaulay equivalent to an ascertained fact. ‘‘ If,” 
says Mr. Bagehot, ‘‘ the historian’s preference for 
persons and parties had been duly tempered and 
mitigated, if the probably good were only said to 
be probably good, if the rather bad were only 
alleged to be rather bad, the reader would have 
been convinced, and the historian would have 
escaped the savage censure of envious critics.” 

The Iifeand Timesof Aaron Burr is an interesting 
account of the adventures of that daring fillibuster. 
The son of a puritan minister, he served against the 
English in the war of independence. After the final 
establishment of the United States as a separate 
republic, he was called to the bar, and was finally 
elected Vice-President. Being defeated by Alexander 
Hamilton in the election for the state of New York 
in 1804, Burr challenged his opponent, and shot 
him dead. Public opinion was strongly against 
Burr, and he was obliged to remove into the 
south-west. Here he found the American and 
Spanish states in a state of exasperation against 
each other, and planned a fillibustering expedition 
for the purpose of conquering the Spanish colo- 
nies, and uniting them with the southern states 
of the Union in an independent kingdom, of which 
New Orleans should be the capital, and he himself 
the sovereign. For this object he enrolled recruits 
and collected munitions of war ; but the plot was 
discovered, and he was arrested. Public opinion 








the grand jury threw out the bill against him, and 
he made his escape to Europe. Arrived in Eng- 
land he had various communications with the 
English government ; and, being still pursued by 
the vengeance of his own countrymen, was obliged 
to reside at Stockholm, Paris, and other capitals, 
where he was continually under the surveillance of 
the police. At length, when the remembrance of 
his treason had somewhat faded from men’s recol- 
lection, he returned to his own country, where he 
died in peace in a hale old age, an object of mys- 
terious aversion, however, to the generality of 
American citizens. A portrait opposite the title- 
page represents General Burr, the first American 
fillibuster, as a handsome, intelligent, and mild- 
looking man. The writer of this memoir does his 
best to excuse his hero ; but one cannot help per- 
ceiving that both in public and private life Burr 
was a man utterly devoid of principle. 

In The Royal Princesses of England, Mrs. 
Matthew Hall, Author of ‘The Queens before the 
Conquest,’ publishes a series of short biographical 
memoirs of the daughters of our sovereigns. It is 
a useful and entertaining little book, written in 
good taste. The marriage of the Princess Royal is, 
of course, the reason of its appearance at this time, 
but the memoir of that young lady forms, as it 
necessarily must, a very small portion of the 
volume. 

Mr. Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage 
for 1858 has just appeared. It contains all the 
new creations, notes the vacancies consequent 
upon the Crimean war and Indian mutiny, and 
forms a very useful and convenient volume for the 
drawing-room or library table. 

The Parliamentary Companion, by the same 
author, is an extremely elegant and portable little 
volume, and contains a short memoir of the mem- 
bers of both Houses, with a statement of thtir 
political opinions. 

Mr. Wood's Outlines of English and Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar is an example of how the study of the 
English language is simplified by being referred 
to its component parts. It is absolutely impossible 
for any one to understand the rationale of English 
grammar without a knowledge of Anglo-Norman 
and Anglo-Saxon. In this useful little work our 
present forms are traced to their origin in both 
languages. 

The Sheepfold and the Common, or Within and 
Without, is a series of stories, intended to show 
that mankind are divided into two classes—the 
Calvinists, who are within the sheepfold, and the 
rest of the human race, who are without. The 
manner in which the line of distinction is drawn 
might by some be thought rather narrow-minded 
and arbitrary. The wickedness of dancing, sail- 
ing in a boat on a Sunday, going to the play, 
marrying any one who is not of the party ‘‘within,” 
thinking for one’s self on religious subjects, &c., 
is shown by the horrible judgments which over- 
take all such wanderers from the “sheepfold” as 
do any of these. things. The book abounds with 
religious controversies which have been before the 
world for the last eighteen hundred years ; these 
are discussed without ever being reduced to the 
real point at issue. They seem to us to be dreary 
reading, and not at all conducive to that charity 
which is the chief grace of Christianity. 

A Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St. 
Paul is a plain and useful help for the unlearned 
in reading the authorized version of this portion of 
scripture. Many will not agree, however, with the 
author’s interpretations of some passages. 

We are very apt to make mistakes as to the 
habits of foreign nations, from not being aware in 

what class of society the people we happen to have 
been introduced to move. In England, after hear- 
ing a man utter one sentence, we are able to place 
him on the particular step in the social scale to 
which he of right belongs. Notso in America. 
We believe that much of the ‘prejudice which 
exists in this country against American manners 
arises from the fact that English travellers, having 
got amongst a set of farmers and shopkeepers, 





in the south was, however, stronger than the law ; 


describe the habits of these people as those of 
good society. We are apt to make the same mis- 
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take with respect to American books; and we 
should probably be doing injustice to our brother 
Jonathan if we assumed that Here and Hereafter 
was to be taken as a specimen of American litera- 
ture. Even in * Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ we observed 
a certain vulgarity, not of manners only, but of 
feeling ; but the ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen” in this book 
think and speak in a style which one never meets 
with in this country, unless one has, by some 
chance, entered into the penetralia of one’s tailor’s 
or apothecary’s ménage. Here is a specimen 
of the dialogue: — ‘‘Among the visitors was 
Mrs. Musgrave. When she left, Adie, throwing 
herself upon a lounge, said, ‘ Deliver me from 
your superior women. Now I dare say Mrs. 
Musgrave would be shocked to hear me say 
it, but, for the life of me, I can’t help feeling and 
saying it too, that I like that quiet reserved little 
Mrs. Carter better than such superior’ women as 
everybody calls Mrs. Musgrave. . . . I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Norton, I was not aware that you 
had come home, or I wouldn’t have been caught 
transgressing the rules of the house, in discussing 
our neighbours, ’—starting to her feet, and making 
a low mock reverence as she spoke to Leslie, who 
stood in the doorway. ‘But you must allow me 
that grace, at least to give a piece of my mind 
about that superior woman.’” In this strain the 
conversations go on for page upon page, the men 
calling each other ‘‘ Sir” at every word, and the 
women ‘‘ Miss” or ‘‘Ma’am.” In the following 
description we seem actually to hear the snuffle 
and the whine with which it would be pronounced 
bya genuine Yankee. ‘When Delia, by public 
profession had become a member of the visible 
church of ‘Christ, she did not consider that act 
itself a saving one, but rather what her Saviour 
required of her, and as means providentially ap- 
pointed, and in some way fraught with divine grace, 
whereby she might be peculiarly helped to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven,” &c. &c. The moral 
of the book is, that those who mix in society poison 
their children, curse and swear, and doa great 
many other shocking things, and finally come to 
sorrow, while those who live in retirement flourish 
like a green bay-tree. The novels which fill the 
shelves in our circulating libraries are not of a very 
high calibre ; but the worst of them are hardly so 
bad as this. 

Masters and Workmen is a religious tale, in- 
tended to enforce upon Christians the observance 
of Sunday as if it were the Jewish Sabbath, and as 
if the Jewish law were obligatory upon them. 

Passing Clouds is a story for children; but we 
cannot believe that such expressions as ‘taking 
hold of Christ’s righteousness” can convey any 
meaning to the infant mind. We should fear that 
the habitual use of language which they cannot 
understand would only have the effect of making 
their ideas of religion irremediably unreal. 


Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 
First Lessons in Geology, with a Special Article on the Toad- 
stones of Derbyshire. By W. Adam. J. and C, Mozley. 
Reynolds’s Outlines of Science and Art-Geology. 
4 Few Words on the Indian Question, By William R. 
Young: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tay, Thoughts on the Indian Mutiny, Harrow: W. Winkley, 
u 


in. 

The Mutiny of the Bengal Army: an Historical Narrative. 
By One who has Served under Sir Charles Napier. Part 2. 
Bosworth and Harrison. 

Letters of a Militaire, contributed to the ‘ Hurkaru’ News- 


_ paper. 

Letters on the Labouring Population of Barbadoes, With a 
Preface. By Meliora. . Bell and Daldy. 

The City of Lucknow and its Environs, 1. Stanford. 

Lawson's Gardener’s Kalendar for the year 1858. 

The Building News for 1857. 

First Lessons in Geology is a little work intended 

to furnish a clear and comprehensive outline of the 

Science, free from ‘‘ hard names,” and suitable for 

schools, and people generally who have not had a 

liberal education. Although much better than 

Many such attempts hitherto made, itis but an 

unsatisfactory compilation from Lyell’s ‘ Manual’ 

(and that not the latest edition), with fragments 

from ‘Buckland, Murchison, Ansted, Miller, and 
ntell, together with some additional particulars, 

derived from the compiler’s own experience, re- 








specting the rocks of Derbyshire, and respecting 
marbles and other stones used in commerce and 
for economic purposes. The details of the classi- 
fication of the rocks are often incorrectly described 
by our author, especially as regards the oldest 
and the newest strata; and the ‘‘hard words” 
which still stare us in the face—as they must, for 
information can never be imparted in a clear 
manner without concise and definite terms—are 
frequently misspelt in these ‘First Lessons.’ A 
glossary of many pages, evidently the result of 
much well-directed labour, is appended to the 
book, for the elucidation of geological: and natural 
history terms; but unfortunately several of its 
pages abound in errata in the English, the Latin, 
and the Greek. Were it not for these serious 
drawbacks, the author’s intention of advancing the 
general knowledge of geology would be more 
worthy of encouragement. 

Reynolds's Outlines of Science and Art—Geology, 
by Mr. Readwin, is a well-intentioned endeavour 
“*to place a few stepping-stones in the pathway of 
the inquirer, and thus, by easy strides, to lead him 
to a more enlarged view of the solid framework of 
the globe, called the earth, upon which we live.” 
This pamphlet, though a mere outline of geology, 
or rather consisting of a series of notes on the heads 
of the chief branches of the science, contains some 
tables useful for the clear comprehension of the 
subject, and one of which (Table No. 3) is remark- 
ably full of geological information respecting the 
fossils, minerals, rocks, and strata of Great Britain. 
The classification herein adopted is very correct, 
and, perhaps, is not surpassed, if equalled, in this 
respect by any treatise or text-book hitherto pub- 
lished. References to the cases of fossils in the 
Jermyn-street museum accompany this table, so 
as to render it a useful handbook for the visitor to 
that Institution. 

In a very able pamphlet, entitled 4 Few Words 


,on the Indian Question, Mr. William Richard 


Young, late of the Bengal Civil Service, answers 
the accusations brought against the government of 
India, and points out the inconveniences which 
would inevitably ensue were the State to adopt a 
policy of religious propagandism, and were the 
details of the Indian administration to be submitted 
to the direct interference of parliament. A sup- 
posed debate on the Indian estimates is extremely 
humorous, but not, on that account, the less effec- 
tive as a serious argument. 

Lay Thoughts on the Indian Mutiny is a pam- 
phlet which we cannot too highly commend, as an 
antidote to much of the folly uttered at public meet- 
ings, and echved by the press, with respect to our 
future government of India. ‘‘ Nothing,” says the 
writer, ‘is more easy than to obtain ready assent 
to the general proposition of the orator or preacher, 
that all practicable means should be used for the 
conversion of these two hundred millions of 
ferocious pagans to Christianity. But the moment 
we begin calmly to inquire what are the practicable 
means ?—we are met by serious obstacles, created 
chiefly by our own intestine religious divisions. . . 
We, ourselves, are not agreed (unfortunately differ 
most widely and uncompromisingly) as to the 
essential meanings of the terms Christianity and 
conversion, Will a strict Calvinist, for example, 
admit that to be imbued with the doctrines (as 
popularly understood), and observant of the ritual, 
is to be a really converted Christian? Will he not 
utterly deny the right and title of the great body 
of professors in this island to that peculiar distinc- 
tion? Is he not himself of an elect caste? How 
are men to concur in any great scheme of regenera- 
tion who denounce as spurious each other’s Gospel ?” 
A little further on, the writer asks further—‘‘ If 
the State is.to undertake the ‘trust’ or ‘charge,’ 
what creed’ is the State to teach? Church of 
Englandism? Wesleyanism? Unitarianism?” The 
really strange thing is, that the Sepoy mutiny has 
been delayed so long. ‘There may have been 
mistakes in our Indian government, as there must 
be in every government ; but they were not the 
cause of the mutiny. Our future policy must be 
therefore substantially what it has been, for parlia- 
mentary interference, unless at stated periods of re- 





vision, would be perilous. There must be always 
a body of British troops stationed in fortified 
garrisons throughout the country, sufficient to con- 
trol the natives, the recent catastrophe being 
referable entirely to the neglect of this precaution. 
Christianity must be left, as heretofore, entirely to 
the voluntary efforts of societies and individuals. 
Not physical force, but commerce and the arts of 
civilized life, must be the forerunners and the 
instruments, as they have ever been, by which the 
final triumph of Christianity over superstition shall 
be achieved. 

The Mutiny of the Bengal Army is a consecutive 
narrative of the momentous events which have 
taken place in Hindoostan since the spring of last 
year, written by an officer who had served under 
Sir Charles Napier. It appears to be carefully and 
well written. 

There is no cruelty so inhuman as that produced 
by fear. We recollect seeing a curious illustra- 
tion of this fact ina Canadian book of travels, The 
traveller was hunting moose deer, and a fine buck 
having been wounded, turned upon him. He fled 
for refuge behind a tree, and for two hours was 
obliged to dodge from side to side to avoid 
the attacks of the furious animal, whose glaring 
eyes were never removed from his for a moment. 
At length, when the hunter's strength was almost 
exhausted, the animal sunk from loss of blood. 
Then, maddened by the cruelty of fear, he rushed 
upon his prostrate foe, tore its throat with his 
teeth, and sated his revenge by drinking the warm 
life-blood which welled up from the wound. With 
feelings excited to a frenzy of bloodthirstiness by 
the same sort of terror which possessed the 
Canadian hunter, the lower class of Anglo-Indians 
resident at Calcutta demand to be letj loose upon 
the Hindoos. In Letters of a Militaire, con- 
tributed to the ‘Hurkaru’ Calcutta paper, and for 
which that journal was suspended, the writer 
frantically requires that the system of “‘ reprisals ” 
should be adopted with respect to the Hindoos ; 
that is, because barbarian idolaters murdered 
English officers, and dishonoured and murdered Eng- 
lish women and children, the civilized and pro- 
fessedly Christian English nation should, not in the 
heat of combat but systematically, murder and 
dishonour Hindoo men, women, and children. If 
such doctrines as this were enunciated in England, 
they would be only treated with contempt. In 
India the case is different. There we have to deal, 
not with an English population who are above 
being led away by such wicked folly, but with 
excitable barbarians, and Europeans weakened and 
corrupted by living amongst barbarians, and 
maddened by fear. If Lord Canning, therefore, 
was to preserve for the British Government the 
character for firmness, justice, and humanity, 
which are essential to the ultimate re-establish- 
ment of our Indian empire, it was absolutely 
necessary that no Englishinan should be permitted 
to disseminate such truculent doctrines as those 
contained in- the ‘Letters of a Militaire.’ We 
are indebted to the ‘ Militaire’ for vindicating 
the wisdom of Lord Canning’s conduct, by re- 
printing these atrocious letters in this country. 

Letters on the Labouring Population of Bar- 
badoes draw attention to the degraded state of the 
emancipated Negroes on that island, and the ne- 
cessity of doing something tu raise them out of 
that state. While India is on our hands, we fear 
that the public will not have time to think of 
Christianizing our West Indian Islands. The only 
way to succeed in civilizing and converting sa- 
vages is for communities of civilized men to take 
up their residence among them, and teach them 
religion and the arts of life together. It was thus 
that the Celtic and Teutonic nations of Europe 
were converted ; it is thus that our most successful 
missionary, Bishop Gray, of CapeTown, is gradually 
making inroads upon the heathenism of the Caffres. 
An occasional visit from a man with a Bible under 
his arm is of little use. 

- A pamphlet on Sanitary Legislation and Admi- 
nistration in England is a much needed appeal to 
the public for systematic legislation on subjects 
connected with the public health, While men 
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are wrangling about matters of the merest specu- | Massereene and Ferrard’s Love of God, fep. 8vo, cl., 4s. 

A ‘ M " . E.) Dark Mountains, fcp. 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 
lation, they cannot be brought to attend seriously Meare's ey. F) Dark Merete. Be of Ola Test 

i i i ir li Mutiny in the Bengal Army, part 2, 2s. 6d. 

to 3 thing which affects their health, their lives, _ Narrow Edition of the Epistles of the New Testament, 2s. 6d. 
their pockets too. Whata saving in doctors’ bills | Neate’s (Rev. J. M.) Tales Illustrative of the Apostles’ Creed, 28. 6d. 
and trips to the sea-side might be affected by a | One Hundred and Eight Bible Pictures, sm. 8vo, half bd., 10s. 

rs ° . Owen's (Rev. R.) Dogmatic Theology, 8vo, cl., 12s. 
uniform system of sanitary Pen pean bg Paget's (F. E.) OC T)R hae Special Occasions, post 8vo, cl., “7 
the question is left in the hands of wrang' ing an Penrose’s (Rev. C. T.) Eight Village Sermons, 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. 
° By ° Pinart’s (Meditations on the Sufferings of our Lord) from, 6s. 6d. 
jobbing loeal town councils and boards of health no- | piato: Edited by Dr. W. Smith, ard ed, 12mo, ck 6d. 

i i izati Raphael's Witch, 12mo, cl., 4s. coloured, 6s. 
thing will ever bedone. or Haagen | “ss Pais Sand’s (G.) Consuelo, new ed., 2 vols, in 1, 12mo, bas., 28. 6d. 
haps, be, generally speaking, good ; but in “HIS | Story ofa Needle, fcap. 8vo, cl., Is. 6d. 
case it seems the only remedy for a state of things | Swainson’s (€. A.) Creeds, &€ 


198. 
which: heavily on the health, the comfort, Turnbull’s (Dr.) Seven Epistles and the Revelation ,8vo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
and the morals of the whole of our town population. | Wagner's (Rev. G.) Memoir, 2nd ed. cr. 8vo, cl., 9s. 


« The despatches of General Havelock, General 
Inglis, and Sir Colin Campbell are being read and 
studied by every Englishman who can read; but 
without a Plan of Lucknow and its environs it is 
by no means easy, or rather it is quite impossible, 
to understand the operations described. Such a 
plan has just been published by Mr. Stanford, of 
Charing Cross. Here the student sees at a glance, 
by means of a fine blue line, the route taken by 
Havelock from Cawnpore, straight across the Char- 
bagh bridge over the canal which separates the 
Alumbagh from the Residency. To the east isa 
meandering red line, marking the more circuitous 
march of Sir Colin Campbell from Jellalabad, past 
the Dilkossha House, and the Martinitre, to Secun- 
derbagh, where he arrived on Nov. 16th, then down 
to the barrack square, where the thousands of 
dead mutineers showed how British troops do their 
work, and thence through the villas and suburbs 
of the town to the beleaguered Residency. What 
a tale will this map tell to generations of English- 
men yet unborn! To look at it is like walking on 
the plains of Marathon, or by the rivers Simois and 
Scamander. 

Messrs. Lawson and Son, the Queen’s seedsmen, 
have published a useful sheet-almanac, with some 
tables relating to horticultural matters. It is 
ornamented by a coloured drawing of a very 
hideous conservatory at Dalkeith Palace. 

The Third Volume of The Building News is a 
great improvement on its predecessors, and this very 
volume shows marks of improvement as the year 
proceeded. 1t may be considered, we presume, as an 
organ of the Architectural Association, and by its 
tone sometimes seems to wish to be considered as 
the representative of the junior and less employed 
among the architects. But, on the whole, its 
bearing is fair and impartial to all. We ought 
almost to except, however, Mr. Ruskin, whom it 
‘‘calls names,” and treats generally with especial 
scorn. <A contributor who affects wit, and who 
sends a ‘*‘ Bundle,” called ‘‘ Chips of Criticism,” to 
every number, does not seem to us to be quite a 
Solomon. He takes Mr. Ruskin in hand when 
other subjects fail, and though we are as much 
alive to Mr. Ruskin’s weak points and provokin 
qualities, among the foremost of which we shoul 
place conceit, as any persons can be, we do not 
think that he will receive either much good or much 
damage at the hands of this writer. As might be 
expected, the strong points in the ‘ Building News’ 
are its well-arranged information on building 
matters, and its papers on practical subjects, such 
as drainage and materials. Its architectural pictures 
and criticism are very various in merit and principle, 
and on the’ whole show a decided preference for 
classical work. 








List of New Books. 


Arnold’s (Dr.) History of Rome, 3 vols., 8vo, cl., £1 16s. 
Later C Ith, 2 vols., 8vo, cl., £1 4s. 

Aytoun’s (Prof.) Bothwell, 12mo, cl., new ed., 7s. 6d. 
Buchan, by Rev. J. B. Pratt, 6s. 
Carlyon’s (C,) Early Years, &c., vol. 4, post Svo, cl., 6s. 
Clarke’s (Mrs.) Habit and the Horse, 4to, cl., £1 1s. 
Clere’s (Mrs.) Colonel’s Daughter, 2 vols., post 8vo, cl. 7s. 6d. 
Dod's Peerage, 1858, fep. 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 

Parli yc ion 1858, 32mo, cl., 4s. 6d. 
Dynevor Terrace, new ed., 1 vol., 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Grey's (Ear!) Parliamentary Government Considered, cl., 7s. 6a. 
Grindon’s (Leo H.) Life, 2nd ed., 8vo, cl., 7s. 6d. 
Handbook of the Court, &., 1858. sq. cl., 5s. 
Hare's (J. C.) Sermons Preacht on Particular Occasions, cl., 12s. 
Hoblyn’s (R. PD.) Dietionary of Medical Terms, 8th ed., cl., 12s. 6d. 
Horsey’s (G.) Probates and Administrations, 12mo, cl., 10s. 
Humphrey's (W. G.) Boyle Lecture, 1857, fep. 8vo, 3s. 
Lardner’s (Dr. D.) Animal Physiology for Schools, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Latham’s (Dr.) Handbook of English I. ge, 8vo, el., 7s. 6d. 
Lewes’ (G. H.) Sea Side Studies, post 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
London and its Sights, 18mo, cl., 1s. 6d. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) England, vol. 3, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 
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Williams's (Rev. D.} Preceptor'’s Assistant, new ed., 12mo, cl., 5s. 
Wilson’s (Prof.) Works, vol. 11, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
BRIDAL LYRICS. 
Ox! for one hour of Ben Jonson! Have the 
spasmodic and sentimental schools quite driven 
from the earth the faculty of writing poetry upon 
anything but sweet sorrows and gentle griefs, or 
agonies and horrors unutterable ? The eldest daugh- 
ter of a queen justly beloved by her people weds 
the heir to a powerful kingdom. Both bride and 
bridegroom are in the first bloom of youth, and 
revel in their mutual affection. All the splendour 
of England and Prussia—and, what is more, all 
the enthusiastic loyalty of a great people—combine 
to grace the bridal. Pageants there are ; all that 
material wealth can do is done—but where is the 
poetic spirit which shall give the emotions of this 
great multitude form, and bear the memory of them 
to future generations of Englishmen? Where is 
the poet to say to the descendants of our Queen, 
See what it is to win a people’s love by the exer- 
cise of every public and private virtue? Is there 
no prophet in Israel? Why, the nuptials of ‘ Mr. 
Jerome Weston, son and heir of the Lord Weston 
and the Lady Francis Stuart, daughter of Esme, 
Duke of Lenox,’ were better sung in the seven- 
teenth century than the nuptials of the eldest 
daughter of England and the heir to the throne 
of Prussia in the nineteenth. We announced some 
time ago that the Poet Laureate was preparing an 
epithalamium. Has it dwindled to this — 
“ God bless our Prince and Bride ! 
God keep their lands allied, 

God save the Queen ! 

Clothe them with righteousness, 
Crown them with happiness, 
Them with all blessings bless, 
God save the Queen! 
* Fair fall this hallowed hour, 
Farewell our England’s flower, 
God save the Queen! 
Farewell, fair rose of May! 
Let both the peoples say, 
God bless thy marriage day, 

God bless the Queen !” 
Righteousness, happiness, blessings bless, and then 
(God save the Queen) in a parenthesis! In the 
next verse, ‘‘ Farewell our England’s flower,” and 
again ‘‘ (God save the Queen)” in another paren- 
thesis. Why, this is in the (God-bless-the- 
Regent-and-the-Duke-of- York) style! The Poet 
Laureate would perhaps say that he was fet- 
tered by the difficulties of the metre and music 
of ‘‘ God save the Queen ;” but it is the function 
of genius to overcome difficulties. Our next spe- 
cimen of festive verse, sung at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, after the Opera, is in our opinion better 
than the Laureate’s :— 

* Chorus. 
* Raise on high a joyous song, 

Let the world your rapture know; 
In a torrent full and stron; 

Let the blended voices flow. 
Loyalty each bosom fires, 
Deepest love each soul inspires, 
Shout alond ; th’ exulting sound 
Will from heart to heart rebound. 
3“ Solo—S1enor GIvuGLrNt. 

“The great Hohenzollern will hear you rejoi 

The Guelph, lion-hearted, will list to your voices 

From Heav’n they look down on their children below, 

And greet the broad earth they adorn’d long ago; 

They view us now, the mighty of the past, 

A blessing on = land to cast. 


e | m they wave, 
Hail, thon state of the hero! 
Hail, thou shade of the brave ! 





‘ “ Chorus, 
“Ye people of England all sorrows forget, 
This day not an eye must with grieving be wet— 
This day we devote to the holiest joy, 
No trouble or care must the feeling alloy. 
When future years are numbered with the past, 
Enshrin’d in mem’ry still shall last, 
The happy day that gave 
To the daughter of heroes the son of the brave, 
“ Solo—MaDEMOISELLE PrccoLoMmInt, 


“Now in gentle murmurings let us breathe a heartfelt 
prayer, 
— angels spread your wings o’er the Royal youth. 
air : 


pair: 
Brightly has their life begun, may it still unruffled flow, 
Happiness, a spotless sun, o’er them shed its softest glow, 
O’er them shed its softest glow, 
“Second Verse—Sung by Mapame Spxzta, 
* Soon the parting hour will come, 
Joy is mingled with regret ; 
Royal bride, thy native home, 
Girt by ocean, ne’er forget. 
Gentle be the gales that bear 
Britain’s child to foreign lands; 
Angels guard the treasure fair 
Trusted to your fost’ring hands, 
“ Chorus. 
* Raise on high a joyous song, 
Let the world your rapture know} 
In a torrent full and stron; 
Let the blended voices flow. 
“ Finale, 
“ Hail to the Queen of the white-cliff’d isle! 

Still may she bask beneath fortune’s smile; 

Blessed by the favour of Heav’n above, 

Blessed in her children’s—her subjects’ love.” 
There is here, at least, an attempt at festive and 
triumphal rejoicing. But it is a grand reach of 
imagination to make the ‘‘ great Hohenzollern,” 
and ‘‘the Guelph, lion-hearted,” ‘ greet the earth 
they adorned long ago!” long, long ago, long ago! 
What a strong line is that :— 

“This day not an eye must with grieving be wet.” 
The poet no doubt intended to insinuate that the 
Princess’s eye would be ‘‘ wet” with rejoicing, 
The lines sung to a chorale in the Chapel Royal 
were the vest produced on the occasion. They are 
at least free from anything offensive to good taste, 
and their extreme simplicity made them accord 
with the act of divine worship in which they were 
introduced. As to poetry, there was no such thing 
to be had.— 

“This day, with gladsome voice and heart, 

We praise Thy name, O Lord, who art 

Of all good things the giver! 
For England’s first-born Hope we pray! 
Be near her now, and ever! 
King of Kings, Lord of Lords, 
‘ather, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Hear us, while we kneel before Thee!” 
How would Ben Jonson have made every heart 
throb while he spoke with words of reverent affec- 
tion of the chivalrous love of a great people for 
their virtuous and beneficent queen! How would 
he have melted them to tenderness as he told of the 
beauty and goodness of the youthful bride, and how 
would his stately verse have given a soul and mean- 
ing to the material pageant as it passed before men’s 
eyes! But our only idea of poetry in these days is 
a babbling of green fields, or groanings that cannot 
be uttered. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF SCHOOLBOYS. 


“‘ Tu half is better than the whole,” was a saying 
of one of the wise men of Greece, which the wise 
men of England might study with advantage. 
There is something very fascinating in the idea of 
completeness and perfection ; but completeness and 
perfection are unattainable in any sublunary thing ; 
middle-earth is not the place to look for them; 
and our wisdom lies in getting on as well as we can 
with systems that are caper and incomplete. 
This applies specially to the subject of education. 
In education we have to deal with. a machine of 
great delicacy and limited powers ; and if we set 
it to work upon too large a mass of material, we 
shall soon see the effects of the overstrain by the 
breaking of a cog from off this wheel, or the 
crookening of that pivot, or the unequal wearing 
of some other. The youthful mind must not be 
overworked, or its powers dissipated over too large 
afield of knowledge. It might indeed be desirable 








that youths of sixteen and seventeen should be sent 
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from school to the university with a competent 
acquaintance with the whole cycle of science ; but 
the thing is impossible, and the attempt to attain 
this impossibility is fraught with dangerous conse- 
quences. The boys subjected to this complete sys- 
tem of encyclopedic instruction will know a few 
facts, perhaps, in each of the sciences, but they 
cannot possibly attain to that accuracy in any one 
which is the foundation of what is called scholar- 
ship. And if, instead of swimming, boating, 
playing cricket, hocky, and foot-ball, they are 
dissecting lizards, they will certainly not possess 
the stamina necessary to carry a man through life 
in England. It is utterly impossible that a school- 
boy should learn Latin, Greek, French, German, 
Italian, mathematics, pure and mixed, geology, 
physiology, and the rest of it, before the age of 
seventeen. If he really tried to get it all into his 
head he would turn out an idiot; if, terrified by 
the extent of the difficulty, he made no attempt to 

overcome it, he would escape by being only a 
dunce. 

It is therefore with no little dismay that we see 
so respected a name as that of Dr. Acland leagued 
with that of Mr. Combe in a movement to in- 
troduce physiology into our public schools, It 
appears that Mr. Millard, the head-master of the 
grammar-school attached to Magdalen, has per- 
mitted the introduction of physiology during the 
past term, as an experiment, An examination was 
held at the end of the term by the teacher, Mr. Grif- 
fiths, of Jesus. The examination papers, with the an- 
swers, were sent to Dr. Acland, with the three fol- 
lowing questions, to which he was requested to send 
answers :— What he thought of the physiological 
papers? Whether he thought physiological instruc- 
tion desirable inschools? And how he thought physio- 
logy ought to be taught in schools? Dr. Acland 
now publishes his reply to these questions. With 
respect to the first, he says the papers are credit- 
able to both teacher and learner. His reply to 
the second, is an enumeration of the advantages of 
physiological studies in general, advantages which 
no one willdeny. But the question at issue is, 
whether these studies, together with all the 
kindred natural sciences, for physiology has no 
claim above the rest, ought to form part of the 
general learning of schoolboys. This point, which 
really contains the gist of the whole question, he 
dismisses in a paragraph, by saying that Greek, 
Latin, and Mathematics, could be taught through 
the medium of physiology. This strikes us as not 
being quite satisfactory. The third reply we will 
give in full :-— 

_ “TIT, As to the way in which physiology is to be taught 
in your school :— 

“1, For the sake of precision in a subject which contains, 
necessarily, many doubtful points, introduce, where you can, 
precise definitions and numerical calculations, You may 
find many opportunities in dimensions, micrographic and 
others,—in weights, in algebraic formule, &c. 

“2, For the study of external characters, encourage the 
collection of the Fauna and Flora of the neighbourhood; in- 
cluding, in the case of older’ boys, microscopic species. 

_ “For the study of organs and of functions, show dissec- 
tions where youcan. A rabbit, a rat, a sparrow, a frog, a 
perch, a snail, a bee, an earth-worm, and, if you have a 
microscope, a few infusoria, will enable you, at any time of 
the year, to show some of the most important types of struc- 
ture in the animal kingdom. . 

“3, Encourage the boys to Ps up microscopic objects. 
The minute manipulation will give neatness and precise 
— Little apparatus is required: and no mess need be 
made, 

“4, Write, or have written by some first-rate hand, precise 
osteological monographs for boys, of the skeletons of the cat, 
the mole, the pigeon, the frog, the common snake, and the 
perch; and get some school society to publish such a text- 

k, and to supply objects instead of plates. To master 
them would be a capital exercise of close attention, of some 
thought, and of practical powers of scomparison. They 
would be more: costly, but more durable also, than plates, 
Mr. Robertson, at the Christ Church Museum, Oxford, or 
Mr. Flower, at the College of Surgeons, London, would get 
these prepared in any number, and at the smallest cost 
Which would pay the expenses. The Kensington Museum 
would doubtless exhibit such a series, with the explanatory 
Volume,—I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 

“ Henry W. AcLAND, 

“G. Griffith, Esq., Magdalen College School.” 


We recollect some of our schoolfellows used to 
be very fond of catching rats and sparrows and 
lizards, and keeping rabbits. We always thought 
it dull work ; but our opinion might have been 
different if we had known what an amusing thing 





it would be to dissect them. It might bea ques- 
tion, however, how far the late benevolent Richard 
Martin’s Act might interfere with these scientific 
amusements ; and with Hogarth’s picture of the 
Progress of Cruelty before our eyes, we question 
whether these dissecting diversions would have the 
best effect upon the morals of boys. A full-grown 
man may be able to keep the scientific object so 
steadily lates him as to be blind to the pain he 
inflicts. Notsoa boy. The sight of horrors and 
suffering have a strange fascination which his weak 
mind could not resist. But fancy what ‘‘jolly fun” it 
would be to have the disjecta membra of frogs and 
lizards, rats and rabbits, in your desk among your 
Graduses and Grammars! And when you were 
called up to your Virgil or Thucydides, to be able 
to say, ‘‘I was so engaged, Sir, in making a 
collection of the Fauna and Flora of the neighbour- 
hood, that I could not learn my lesson!’ The 
common sense of the question is, that the minds and 
imaginations of boys should be trained at school by 
instruction in the general principles of allknowledge, 
and by familiarity with classical writers, while parti- 
cular branches of study should be left to each in- 
dividual’s choice when he is of an age to know the 
bent of his own mind, and to adopt the particular 
profession in which he thinks he is likely to suc- 
ceed. It is quite enough for a schoolboy to know 
that there are sciences which tell of the structure 
of the heavens, the earth, and the bodies of animals, 
and.to be made acquainted with such of the lead- 
ing facts as may teach him the modesty to acknow- 
ledge his own ignorance. All this he can learn 
from one of those amusing lectures in which Pro- 
fessor Faraday adapts the abstruse mysteries of 
science to the youthful mind. To an Owen or a 
Buckland the skeleton of a serpent or a newt 
speaks an intelligible language ; but to a school- 
boy the study of such things is mere childish play 
and waste of time, which might be much better 
employed at Greek grammar or cricket. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE ART TREASURES 
EXHIBITION. 
IV. 

ALTHOUGH not coming strictly within the designa- 
tion of a Handbovk to the Exhibition, being rather 
a review of it than a Guide to it, a brochure pub- 
lished in Paris by M. Charles Blanc, is entitled to 
a place in our memorabilia.* M. Charles Blanc, 
brother of Louis Blanc, is distinguished in France 
by the soundness of his judgment on matters of 
art, and the good taste and literary power displayed 
in his criticisms. This little book will not discredit 
his reputation. It is well-considered and full of 
knowledge, treats every section of the Exhibition 
separately, giving at the end of each letter, or 
chapter, the names of the principal pictures, or 
objects of interest—necessarily rather scanty in the 
selection,—and is, moreover, extremely lively and 
entertaining. Not the least amusing feature of 
the publication is the impression made upon the 
mind of the critic by English life and the aspect of 
the country through which he travelled, apparently 
for the first time. We extract a brief picture of 
Manchester, as it appeared on the morning of his 
arrival to the gay Frenchman who had come to see 
a Palace of Art :— 

“Le ciel est sombre et presque toujours pluvieux. Les 
maisons, semblables & celles des quartiers-les plus tristes de 
Londres, sont en briques d’un rouge cru ou d’un noir sinis- 
tre. Les églises et tout les bitiments en pierre de taille 
ont lair de sépulcres, recouverts qu’ils sont d’un crépe 
lugubre. par la vapeur continuelle du charbon. Le principal 
monument de la ville est un hépital, devant lequel s’ouvre 
la place de Piccadilly, décorée de deux statues, celle de 
Ro Peel et celle du duc de Wellington, qu’on nomme 
ici tout simplement le Duc, par excellence. Ces statues 
barbares ont des redingotes de bronze avec des pantalons & 
sous-pieds et des bottes fortes du méme metal. Le 
reste de la ville ne présente en général que des surfaces 
plates, des murs sans corniche, sans plinthe. Pas le 
moindre ourlet d’architecture autour des fenétres, pas la 
moindre saillie pour égayer l’@il par une ombre portée. 
Dans les quartier d’ouvriers, les maisons se ressemblent 
tellement, qu’il est impossible de les distinguer aut t 


Notwithstanding this unpromising first view of the 
city, we are happy to say M. Blane left Manches- 
ter deeply impressed with the magnificence of the 
effort made within its murky confines to render 
honour to art. His brochure, in addition to its 
excellent and suggestive notices of the schools of 
art represented at Old Trafford, contains a succinct 
account of the origin and foundation of the Ex- 
hibition. 

This is the only instance in which we have any 
historical notice of the undertaking, with the single 
exception of a descriptive guide drawn up by Mr. 
Thomas Morris, reporter to the ‘Manchester Ex- 
aminer’ newspaper.* In this Mr. Morris’s 
contribution differs materially from all the others. 
It contains a clear narrative of the steps taken for 
the establishment of the Exhibition from the first 
moment, when the plan was submitted to a meet- 
ing of gentlemen in the mayor's parlour, to the day 
of the inauguration. This sketch appears to be 
accurate in its details, and embraces every point 
of interest necessary as a record of the circum- 
stances in which the design originated, and the 
means by which it was carried out, In addition 
to this useful information, Mr. Morris furnishes a 
description of the building itself, carefully exe- 
cuted, and, without venturing upon any opinions 
on painters, pictures, or schools, completes his task 
by a collection of biographical notices of ancient 
and modern masters, compiled from Pilkington, 
Gould, Bryan, and other authorities. These bio- 
graphies were useful in the Exhibition, but it is 
hardly necessary to say that their utility ceased 
when the Exhibition closed. They fully, however, 
answered the purpose for which they were intended, 
—supplying at a glance exactly the kind of in- 
formation which was likely to make the visitor in- 
quire farther. 

Of a wholly different character are the hand- 
books originally printed in the ‘ Manchester Guar- 
dian,’ and afterwards published separately for 
circulation in the Exhibition. They are five in 
number, embracing the English School, the Ancient 
Masters, the Portraits, the Water Colours and 
Engravings, the Museum of Ornamental Art, and 
the Armoury.t In these elaborate notices, we 
have a complete series of criticisms, admirable for 
the spirit in which they are conceived, the know- 
ledge they display, and the comprehensiveness 
with which they treat all the subjects under con- 
sideration. They are not books which could have 
been read in the salons of the Exhibition. They 
contain too much matter and too much thoughtful 
exposition, to serve the purposes of a superficial 
and hasty survey. Their real use was to enable 
the visitor to store his mind with valuable infor- 
mation before he set out for Old Trafford, so that 
when he got there he might be enabled, not merely 
the better to enjoy, but the better to understand, 
and to enjoy through his understanding, the wealth 
of genius and skill which awaited his admiration. 
The first four of these hand-books are known, 
although not avowed on the title-pages, to be the 
productions of Mr. Tom Taylor, whose universal 
pen seems as much at ease amongst the studios of 
the painters, as in the sprightly pursuits of the 
stage, or the graver studies of political economy. 
All his hand-books are written with vivacity and 
an ample command of resources. Biography, 
criticism, and suggestion are everywhere pleasantly 
and wisely mingled. The reader is entertained 
while he is instructed, and terminates his lesson in 
ancient or modern art, in the portraits, and the 
water-colours, not only with a much wider reach of 
the subject than he had before, but with the feeling 
of having acquired it in the most agreeable manner. 
The amount of research in these essays is very 
considerable, but it is never paraded. We have 

* © An Historical, Descriptive, and Biographical Handbook 
to the Exhibition of the United Kingdom’s Art Treasures at 
Manchester, 1857.’ By Thomas Morris, Reporter, ‘Man- 
chester Examiner.’ Houlston and Wright. 


+ I. ‘A Handbook to the Gallery of British Paintings,’ 
TI. ‘A Handbook to the Paintings by Ancient Masters.’ IIT. 
it Gallery.’ IV. ‘A Hand- 








que par leur numéro, Le pauvre ne reconnait sa demeure 
qu’é un chiffre.” 


* ‘Les Trésors de l’Art & Manchester,” Charles Blanc. 
Paris: Pagnerre, : L 29 








‘A Handbook to the British Portrai 

book to the Water Colours, Drawings, and Engra’ rf We 
* A Handbook to the Museum of Ornamental Art,’ J.B, 
Waring, Esq. To whichis added ‘The Armoury, By J, 
R, Planché, Esq. Bradbury and Evans, } 
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the flavour only of extensive reading, sufficient, 
without a particle of pedantry, to inspire us with 
confidence in our guide. As a specimen of the 
way in which Mr. Taylor makes his literary ac- 
complishments available for the illustration of art 
topics, take the following passage, in which he 
touches upon a group of Elizabethan worthies in 
the Portrait Gallery :— 

“Here is our own Shakspere [this is Mr. Taylor’s ortho- 
graphy|—the Chandos Portrait surrounded by a cluster of 
contemporaries and fellows in his art of the stage—Burbage, 
the actor, his fellow-townsman, his predecessor in the 
theatre, and afterwards joint shareholder with him in the 
Blackfriars and Globe, his friend throngh life, and the first 
actor of Hamlet, Lear, and Othello, and no doubt the other 
principal parts of Shakspere’s play—Ben Jonson, with his 
sturdy, stubborn, honest face, scarcely visible through the 
smoke and soot which have been allowed to b/acken this 
interesting portrait—Johu Taylor, the waterman poet—the 
* gentlemanlike sculler,’ as he was called,—who must often 
have answered Shakspere’s hail of ‘Oars, oars,’ from the 
Blackfriars’ stairs, when the play was done, and pulled him 
over to the Falcon, on the Bankside, for a merry supper with 
his fellows, Dekker and Chapman, Jonson and Donne, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Drayton and Daniel. Who knows how 
often those meetings may have been graced by the statelier 
presence of Essex and Southampton, Raleigh and Spenser ?” 
This was precisely the kind of writing that was 
wanted for the Portrait Gallery—pictures in words, 
that, in addition to the pictures in oils which 
showed us the features of the men of the time, 
should show us something of their lives. Arid 
this kind of writing will be read with almost equal 
interest even now that the portraits are dispersed, 
and that nothing remains but the recollection of 
that marvellous collection of English wits, poets, 
statesmen, actors, historians, and ladies of rank 
and fashion, and of every conceivable kind of cele- 
brity. How excellent is the following broad sketch 
of Ben Jonson, and how well worthy of being pre- 
served, independently of the occasion on which it 
originated :— 

“Tt must not pass without a kindly word by brave, burly, 
old Ben Jonson; the honest man who, between 1574 and 
1637, fought his way roughly upwards through a rough 
life, from bricklayer’s boy to poet laureate; who was 
to the comedy of manners what Shakspere is to the 
comedy of character ; the richest of all mines for illustration 
of Elizabethan manners and humours; the independent 
spirit who, in all his struggles with hard fortune, even when 
reduced to four-pound loans from prosperous Philip Hens- 
lowe, that most money-making of Elizabethan managers, 
still held his head high, and guarded it, at need, with his 
rapier, with which he killed Gabriel, the actor, in a duel, in 
Hogsden-fields; the king of good fellows, who ruled the 
roast at-the Apollo Room, in the Devil Tavern, by Temple 
Bar, where every well-bred town wit was sealed of the tribe 
of Ben, and was proud to call Jonson ‘father ;’ and author 
of the noblest lines that have been written commemorative 
of Shakspere, including that ever to be remembered one— 

* He was not for an age, but for all time.’ 

The concise epitaph on his tombstone in Westminster 
Abbey—‘ O, rare Ben Jonson,’ we owe to the accidental 
kindness of ‘ Jack Tovey, afterwards knighted,’ as Aubrey 
tells us, ‘ who, walking there when the grave was covering, 
gave the fellow eighteen-pence to cut it.’ It has often 
struck us that there is more than one point of striking 
resemblance between Ben Jonson and his namesake of a 
eentury later—the great Samuel. When we read Aubrey’s 
account of the pitted face, ‘punched full of holes like the 
cover of a warming-pan,’—he, himself, speaks of his ‘moun- 
tain belly and his — face,’ of the eyes, one lower than the 
ether, and bigger, and the huge coat, like the coachman’s, 
with slits under the arm-pits—and add to it other contem- 
porary accounts of Ben’s blustering, overbearing manner, his 
good-fellowship at bottom, his clubableness, his power of 
conversation, his learning, and his love of canary, we have 
recalled to us at almost every point some closely corre- 
sponding trait of the immortal lexicographer.” 

Mr. Taylor has fallen into a mistake about the 
name of the actor killed by Ben Jonson in a duel. 
His name was not Gabriel, but Gabriel Spenser. 
The familiar and affectionate custom which existed 
amongst the actors and dramatists, of calling each 
other by their Christian names, led originally to the 
error, which Mr. Taylor has copied from others. 

The hand-book jointly compiled by Mr. Waring 
and Mr. Planché is, from its subjects, of a different 
character, It does not afford similar opportunities 
for episodical excursions and pleasant literary gos- 
sip ; but it is interesting as an historical record of 
branches of art and objects of skill with which 
readers in general are little acquainted. Like 
Mr. Taylor's hand-books, its value survives the 
temporary purpose for which it was written, and 
we know not where, for its extent, so much curious 
information on the history of armour and orna- 
mental art, traced under different divisions, could be 
procured, 


GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


Ir is not generally known that the Emperor of 
Russia, immediately after the evacuation of the 
Crimea by the allied troops, directed an elaborate 
ground-plan, upon a large scale, to be made of all 
the localities which had been used by them as 
cemeteries. This plan was prepared with the 
utmost caro by Russian officers of engineers, and 
accompanied by an album, in which the inscription 
on every grave was entered at full length, with 
reference to the plan. At the same time the 
Emperor issued an ukase that no grave should be 
interfered with. This was particularly necessary, as 
some of the spots selected for interment were in the 
heart of valuable vineyards. This ukase had been 
strictly complied with down to the time when our 
informant visited the Crimea, where the plan and 
album we have referred to were exhibited to him 
by the officers who had prepared them ; and we 
have no doubt the same generous feeling which 
dictated the formation of so effectual a check upon 
any desecration of these burial grounds, will take 
every precaution for their future protection. 

In our last number but one we happened to ob- 
serve that the Literary Fund Corporation was in 
no way bound to carry out Mr. Thackeray’s late 
after-dinner suggestion, namely, that the children 
of literary men ought to be educated apart from 
those of the rest of the community in a college 
specially founded for them. We moreover brought 
forward several reasons for believing that the 
scheme itself was chimerical and absurd. A lite- 
rary contemporary is very angry with us for tak- 
ing this view of the matter, and finds our reasons 
so unanswerable that he is reduced to calling us 
names. When aman does this, itis equivalent, all 
the world knows, to acknowledging himself beaten. 
But our friend endeavours to strengthen his case | 
by repeating, in another part of his paper, a state- 
ment which has already been over and over again 
shown to be inconclusive. What does the fact that 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund relieved 692 
applicants at a cost of 10791. 5s. 3d., while the 
Literary Fund relieved 530 applicants at a cost of 
61491. 11s. 10d. prove? Does it prove that the 
Literary Fund is a less efficient institution than 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Fund? Certainly 
not ; unless the fact that A gives twelve poor fami- 
lies a dinner of water gruel, while B gives ten poor 
families a dinner of roast beef, plum pudding, and 
Barclay’s stout, proves A to be more charitable 
than B. 

Never, perhaps, was mere literary merit more 
splendidly rewarded than at the present day. In 
France it is the stepping-stone to political power. 
M. Guizot was a journalist, and Béranger might 
have been a minister over and over again. In 
England, office in the Government is not considered 
a legitimate reward for literary success, and poli- 
tics and literature are all the better for it. The 
public is the literary man’s patron, and upon his 
power of pleasing them he must depend. Govern- 
ment confines itself, very properly, to providing 
decently for the families of literary men in distress. 
On this principle, no doubt, the Queen has con- 
ferred a pension of 1001. a-year on the widow of 
the late Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and of 400. a-year 
upon Miss Hogg, the eldest daughter of the Et- 
trick Shepherd. Mrs. Hogg is already in the en- 
joyment of 301. granted on the recommendation of 
Lord Aberdeen. 

It has been the fashion of late years to vilify 
the system of our public schools and universities. 
We have had it dinned into our ears that they are 
behind their age, that they turn out nothing but 
monastic anchorites or weak hookworms. The 
uneducated objectors never happened to observe 
that the most acute lawyers, the best soldiers, the 
most princely merchants, and the most liberal 
statesmen in Europe, have been bred at the old 
educational foundation. This was too far above 
their heads, But now that the offices in the civil 
service are thrown open to competition, the 

‘*monastic colleges,” as they were called in con- 





tempt, still distance the new-fangled academies and 





universities which profess to teach nothing but 
‘useful knowledge.” We perceive that Mr, 
Richard P. Ebden, B.A., of Christ’s College, Cam. 
bridge, has carried the last vacant clerkship in the 
Colonial Office from a large body of competitors, 
Our German correspondent, in a piece of intelli- 
gence inserted in our last number, stated that 
‘Schnorr’s Bible Illustrations’ have been ex. 
tensively circulated in England in a mutilated 
form. Messrs. Williams and Norgate, the eminent 
foreign booksellers, write to us to say that they 
published an edition of ‘Schnorr’s Bible Illustra- 
tions,’ from the original wood-blocks engraved 
under Shnorr’s own eye at Leipsic, without any 
mutilation whatever. The only way that we can 
explain the contradiction is by supposing that our 
correspondent alluded to some other edition. 

Mr. Ford, a stationer, has applied to the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood, for an injunc- 
tion to restrain Mr. Gye from building the new 
theatre so as to interfere with Mr. Ford’s lights, 
The Vice-Chancellor directed that the question of 
fact should be tried by an action at law. Here is 
surely a case which requires the labours of Lord 
Brougham and the law reformers. The Vice- 
Chancellor's court, not being a court of law, must 
send the unfortunate suitors to another court to 
have the facts of the case settled ; after they have 
paid toll to the common law lawyers in the Queen's 
Bench or Common Pleas, then they will have to 
come again before the Vice-Chancellor for final 
judgment. In the meantime the wall stands still. 
No one, perhaps, contributed more to the de- 
struction of that dead and dry carcase, the pseudo- 
Grecian architecture of the eighteenth century, 
than the late John Britton. That he did not him- 
self understand the principle of pointed architecture 
is certain, but still he did enormous service as a 
pioneer. We are glad, therefore, to see that a 
brass monument is about to be laid down in Salis- 
bury Cathedral as a memorial of him. The brass 
is designed by Mr. Waller and Mr. Boutell, and is 
executed by Mr. Hardman of Birmingham. 

The British Museum has added to its stores the 
collection of letters left by the late Dr. Bliss, the 
learned antiquary and editor of Hearne. 

We are glad to see that the benchers of the 
Middle Temple have abandoned their intention of 
erecting & library on the site of the fountain, and 
thus shutting up one of the breathing-vents of 
London. The new library is to be erected in the 
garden joining the river, where it will interfere 
much less with the free transmission of air. 

Amongst the presents presented to the Princess 
Royal on her marriage was a translation of the 
Bible, according to the authorised version, from 
Lord Shaftesbury, as President of the Bible 
Society. The Bishop of London received from 
Prince Frederick William a copy of the New 
Testament. It was printed by the tirm of Decker, 
at Berlin, as a memorial of the fourth centenary of 
the invention of printing. The types were founded 
specially for it, and the initial letters are illumi- 
nated after designs by Kaulbach. It sells for 451. 
The Bishop’s copy is bound in dark blue velvet, 
with, silver clasps. 

On Tuesday last Sir William Page Wood gave 
judgment in the case of Reade v. Bentley. The 
judgment involved questions of great nicety and 
interest to publishers and authors, and occupied 
nearly an hour in the delivery. There were two 
special agreements between Mr. Reade and Mr. 
Bentley, by which Mr. Bentley agreed to publish 
‘Peg Woffington’ and ‘Christie Johnstone,’ and 
to divide the profits with Mr. Reade. The ques- 
tion was, whether Mr. Reade by these agreements 
parted with all control over the books, or whether 
they created a partnership, determinable by due 
notice from either party? Sir W. P. Wood de- 
cided in favour of the latter view, and declared 
that, Mr. Reade having given notice to Mr. Bent- 
ley on the 5th of November last,-Mr. Bentley was 
not entitled to publish ‘any editions of the two 
works in question from that time. His Honour 
observed that it was a case in which he felt that 
much might be said on both sides, and allowed 








neither party their costs, the litigation having 
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arisen from the defective nature of the agreements, 
for which both were to blame. 

Ornithologists will be glad to hear that they will 
shortly have an opportunity of securing some very 
rare and curious birds’-eggs for their collections. 
On Tuesday, the 9th of February, Mr. J. C. 
Stevens will sell by auction, at 38, King-street, 
Covent-garden, a collection of eggs taken in Al- 
geria, in the year 1857, by the Rev. H. B. Tris- 
tram, F.L.S. There are in all 291 lots, and in 
almost every case the exact locality of the nest, the 
number of eggs in it, the species to which it be- 
longed, was inscribed by Mr. Tristram in his note- 
book. There can therefore be no doubt as to the 
authenticity of the specimens. 

We cannot go along with the Regius Professor 
of Medicine at Oxford in his desire to introduce 
physiology as a regular object of study at schools ; 
but we are happy to see that he is endeavouring to 
encourage the members of the university to pursue 
it in all its branches. In conjunction with Sir 
Walter Trevelyan, he has just offered ‘‘a prize of 
201. for the best essay on the methods of introducing 
and rearing fish in the waters of the Cherwell 
and Isis.” aie ase 

A new comet was discovered on the 11th of this 
month, at Berlin, by M. Bruhns. It was seen at 
Paris on the 19th, when the mean time was 104 33™ 
3°88, the right ascension 04 48™ 13* 65, and the 
declination 24° 56’51" 8. The light of the comet 
is very feeble. 

The third volume of the Annales de l’Observa- 
toire de Paris has just been published. It contains 
important treatises on astronomical subjects by 
M. Villarceau and M. Le Verrier of that establish- 
ment. 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris in a recent 
sitting elected Messrs. Flourens, Milne-Edwards, 
Brongniart, Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, and Bernard, a 
commission for proposing the subject for which the 
Great Prize of Natural Sciences shall be awarded 
in 1859. 

The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
of Paris has elected Professor Everett of Cam- 
bridge University, United States, one of its corre- 
sponding members. 

A fact worth noting was communicated to the 
Academy of Sci of Paris a few days ago; it 
is that it has been ascertained from experiments that 
the red light of a lighthouse can be seen ata greater 
distance than the ordinary white light, but that 
the same is not the case with green and blue lights. 
Hitherto it has been supposed thatit was the white 
light which was seen furthest off. 

We regret to announce the death of M. Leon 
Feugére, censor of studies in the Lycée Bonaparte. 





He was crowned by the Academy for four several 


works,—-his panegyric on Monthyon, and his essays 
on La Boétie, E. Pasquier, and Henry Stephens, 
the French Aldus Manertius. He has left behind 
him a MS. work, entitled ‘ Caractéres et Portraits 
du Seiziéme Sitcle,’ which will shortiy be published 
by M. Didier. 

A case throwing great light on the collaboration 
system, so common in France, but happily 
little practised in this country, is now pending 
before one of the law courts of Paris. M. Maquet, 
who has for many years been known to the literary 
world of Paris as the “assistant” of M. Alexandre 
Dumas the elder, and as the author of some third 
or fourth-rate novels and plays, has brought an 
action against that gentleman to have himself 
declared co-author with him of Monte Christo, and 
of seventeen of his other famous romances ; also, to 
obtain from him one-half of the 20,0002. or 25,0002. 
he has been paid for those works. According to 
M. Maquet’s own account, he. was as much 
as Dumas the author of the works in question, 
having, in conjunction with him, drawn up the 
plan, and created the personages and incidents of 
them, and having, moreover, written ‘‘ out of his 
own head” some of the best scenes in them. He, 
however, would have continued to let Dumas carry 
of all the ‘‘ glory” of their exclusive authorship, as 
he has hitherto done, if he had handed over to him 
areasonable portion of the sums obtained for the 





copyrights ; but as, in point: of -fact, Dumas had 
only given him in all some 2000/., and had violated 
repeated undertakings to pay more, he was obliged 
to appeal to the Court to do him justice. To this 
Dumas answered that he, and he alone, was the 
real author of all the novels bearing his name, 
inasmuch as it was he who conceived them, who 
planned the plots of them, who created the cha- 
racters, who mapped out the chapters and devised 
the incidents to figure in each chapter: whereas 
all that Maquet did was to write a rough sketch of 
the several chapters, after which he (Dumas) took 
his sketches, ‘‘ breathed into them the breath of 
life,” and enlarged and altered them, sometimes 
dispensing with them altogether. As to the pecu- 
niary part of their transactions, he alleged that 
he had regularly paid Maquet for his services, and 
had on three several occasions voluntarily aug- 
mented his rate of remuneration. In support of 
their respective statements each party produced 
letters written by the other. Some of these 
epistles are curious from the free and easy manner 
in which the personages and incidents of the 
different novels are spoken of. The court has not 
yet given its decision in the case. In the mean- 
time the literary circles in Paris are discussing it 
with great interest. We hear that the general 
opinion of those circles is that both parties have 
subjected themselves to severe censure,—Dumas 
for having, in spite of his acknowledged talent, 
had recourse to more extensive assistance than is 
justifiable in authorship,—Maquet, for seeking, 
after the lapse of years, to disturb an arrangement 
to which, when he was poor and obscure, he was 
glad to consent, and on which he long acted with- 
out a word of complaint. 

A memoir of CountRadetzky is about to be pub- 
lished at Stuttgard. The author says that it has 
been dictated and corrected by the Field Marshal 
himself, and that the compiler has had access to all 
Radetzky’s private correspondence, which was 
most extensive and varied. The title of the book 
is, ‘The Royal Imperial Field Marshal Count 
Radetzky ; a Biographical Memoir from his own 
Dictation and Correspondence.’ 

Fifteen thousand five hundred florins have been 
collected: for the restoration of the cathedral in 
Munich, and the plans have been laid before the 
king. The work, it is hoped, will be commenced 
early in the coming summer. 

The sale of the second half of the Albani library 
in Rome has begun; it is expected to last 
thirty-four days. It is found to contain an 
immense quantity of volumes, but comparatively 
few of real value ; indeed, almost all the great 
libraries in Rome, belonging to the princely houses, 
are at least one hundred years behind those of 
other countries in their collections of scientific, 
historical, or artistical works. 

A new work has been published by Barth, in 
Hildburgshausen. It is entitled ‘The Men of the 
Reformation,’ and contains portraits on steel, very 
well executed, from original pictures by Holbein, 
with copious biographies and autographic signa- 
tures, 

The Rhine has been much lower this year than 
it ever has been known to be in the memory of 
man, and sandbanks and sunken rocks have been 
exposed which were before only known to the ex- 
perienced pilots. In Salzig, a-small village about 
half-way between Coblenz and St. Goar, an ancient 
Roman column, about eight feet high, has been 
dug out of the bed of the river. It is supposed to 
have been a milestone, and bears an inscription, 
which, however, has not yet been deciphered. 
At’ Wallersheim, not far from Coblenz, a large 
stone has been found in the river, weighing from 
six to seven hundred weight. A coat of arms is 
carved on it, and the letters H F, and under them 
H M, with the date 1590. 

A weekly newspaper having. recently been esta- 
blished in Paris with the title of the ‘Globe,’ one 
of the proprietors of the ‘Globe’ of London has 
written to its conductors to say that under the 
treaty for the protection of literary property they 
have no right to take the designation of the English 
journal ; and that, consequently, if they do not con- 





sent to modify their title within a brief period, he 
will be under the necessity of bringing an action 
against them. The conductors of the Paris news- 
paper maintain, in reply, that they have.a right to 
the title, and are ready to defend any action that 
may be instituted. The point raised is a curious 
one, and the decision of it by the tribunals -will be 
interesting. The English journalist alleges that 
some lawyers have pronounced im favour of his 
view ; but it is remarked on the other side that 
the treaty on which he relies was meant to put 
down piracies, and that the ‘Globe’ of Paris is in 
no respect a piracy of its namesake of London. 

It appears from an official publication of the 
Saxon government, that in the tiny kingdom of 
Saxony, the population of which is not equal to 
that of London, there are not fewer than 202 
newspapers or periodicals,—the greater part of 
them weekly or bi-weekly ; and that sixty-two of 
the total are of a literary or scientific character. 
In Austria, at the beginning of the present year, 
there were published 97 political newspapers, and 
257 literary or scientific periodicals. 

On the flat summit of the mountain called St. 
Barbe, near the village of Bainville, in Lothringen, 
an extensive ancient burial-ground has been dis- 
covered, with numerous skeletons, various antiqui- 
ties, and portions of ancient weapons and armour. 
It is supposed to date from the fourth century, 
and to have belonged to the Leti auxiliary troops 
raised in Gaul to subdue the Germans. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


Mr. Burges's Lecture. 
A sERIES of lectures is in the course of delivery 
every week at the rooms of the above Exhibition in 
Suffolk-street, amongst which Mr. Burges’s lecture 
on Tuesday evening displayed some features of 
peculiar interest. 

Mr. A. J. B. Hope introduced the reader to the 
meeting (which was very fully attended) as a gentle- 
man who must be well known to those present, if 
not personally, at least by reputation, as the success- 
ful candidate in the competition for the memorial 
church at Constantinople. Mr. Hope took the 
opportunity of entering into some detail of the 
measures adopted by the committee and judges 
appointed to decide in the case of that competition, 
in order to secure the most perfect impartiality. 
They determined, he said, not only that the trial 
should be bond fide—that the best man should win 
—but that the man who won the honours should 
also reap the practical reward. Mr. Burges was 
pronounced the successful candidate out of forty- 
six others, and he was accordingly appointed archi- 
tect of the church. He had visited the spot to 
make preliminary inquiries, the result of which he 
was now prepared to lay before the meeting. 

Mr. Burges said that it was his intention to 
state simply what he had seen and learnt in 
Constantinople during the last year. He described 
the division of the city into three parts—Scutari, 
Stamboul, and Galata. Scutari, he said, was re- 
markable for nothing but its cemetery, the Turks 
having a superstition in favour of being buried in 
Asia. Everything in that part of the city was 
Asiatic except the names of the streets, which were 
written in European characters. Stamboul was 
surrounded by walls on three sides, and they were 
remarkable for having small columns built into 
them. It was often a matter of surprise what had 
become of the columns in the ruins of ancient cities. 
But here it was easy to perceive the use to which 
they had been applied. The walls of Stamboul 
towards the land were more picturesque than in 
other parts. The breach by which the Mahometans 
entered was still left unclosed, and according to a 
Greek tradition it will so remain until the victorious 
Christians shall enter at that identical spot and 
drive the Mahometans out of the city. The citadel 
has seven towers altogether, and is a place of great 
strength, although no stand seems to have been 
made there.. The Turks believe that an invisible 
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fairy sits on the top of the highest tower holding a 
mirror in her hand, in which may be foreseen the 
approach of an enemy. One of the ancient churches, 
that of St. Irene, is now converted into an armoury. 
The entrance into the great mosque of St. Sophia, 
owing to the avarice and bigotry of the Turks, is a 
very expensive and difficult undertaking. He 
would therefore refer to plans already published 
for a detailed account of that building. But the 
great feature which particularly strikes a stranger 
is the flatness of the dome, which appears to be no 
improvement on the semicircular shape ; and if it 
be true as reported, that the first dome was still 
flatter, it must have looked worse. Another re- 
markable feature inside the dome was the number 
of enormous projecting ribs, giving the effect from 
below of a gigantic umbrella, or velarium, which it 
was perhaps intended to represent. The ancient 
decoration, so far as it can be traced, seems to have 
employed very few figures, and of these there are 
no groups, and nothing historical. It is certain 
that none of these are contemporaneous with the 
time of Justinian. A mosaic ornament or diaper 
is common, in which the tessere are very small, 
and of gold and silver. 

St. Mark’s, at Venice, is the only other church 
known to the lecturer where silver tessere are 
used, and these are very large. The tessere sold 
by the boys in the streets at Constantinople, as 
coming from St. Sophia, are often purloined from 
other old ruins. The interior wall spaces are 
covered with marble plaques, fixed to the walls by 
iron cramps. The pillars are all of verd-antique, 
porphyry, and granite, taken some of them from 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and some from 
the Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. The outside 
may possibly have once been covered with marble 
plaques all over, but these have certainly dis- 
appeared. In Turkish buildings these coatings 
are sometimes four or five inches thick, so that 
the plating may be seen to support itself. 

© mosques at Constantinople are extremely 
numerous, and in building they all follow the same 
plan. First, there is a very large enclosure, occu- 
pied by shops and stalls, and arcaded round ; then 
comes the mosque proper, which is in all cases an 
Arabic copy of St. Sophia ; and, lastly, in a garden 
behind, the tomb of the founder. The earliest 
mosque is that of Mahomet II. It was partially 
destroyed by an earthquake in the year 1718, and 
has been restored during the present century. The 
next in date is that of Suliman the Magnificent, 
built about 1550, which is by far the most beauti- 
ful of all, and has the advantage of mosaics superior 
even to those of St. Sophia. Another mosque is 
that of Bajazet IT. distinguished for the beauty of 
its west front ; it has also the advantage of being 
surrounded by verdure, the want of which is so 
much felt at St. Mark’s, Venice. Here the 
mosque is surrounded by trees, fountains, flights 
of pigeons, and bright costumes, which combine 
to form a beautiful effect. There is also the 
mosque of Achmet and of Sultan Mahmoud the 
Seventeenth. 

From these mosques a very useful lesson is to 
be learnt in the practice of simplifying details by 
confining ornament to a few places, With respect 
to the interiors, the shafts are generally taken 
from older buildings, and therefore diminished 
towards thetop. They are squared at the capitals, 
and ornamented with icicle work as at the 
Alhambra. The arches often had plain soffits, 
with coloured voussoirs. At every intersection of 
the vault there is a dome. The minarets have 
corkscrew staircases, and are very lofty, frequently 
with three galleries. The minaret is the most 
sacred part of the mosque, and therefore difficult 
of access to Christians, The Turks are too super- 
stitious to remove even the ruins of a fallen 
minaret. The doors and shutters consist of two 
valves made of fir, and covered with carving and 
borders of Arabic letters. Sometimes there is a 
marquetry of ebony, ivory, and boxwood of great 
value. The pulpit is generally of stone or marble. 
The windows are of very beautiful and apparently 
intricate patterns, which are produced, however, 
by the superposition of one simple geometric 


pattern over one or, perhaps, two others. The 
effect of the coloured glass is very splendid. (A 
finished drawing of one of these windows by the 
lecturer was exhibited and remarked upon.) 
A peculiar feature of the mosques is the practice 
of fastening together the pillars by tie-rods, owing 
to the country being subject to earthquakes. This 
construction can hardly be considered defective, 
and has even a good effect. 

The domestic architecture of ae oy is 
not remarkable: the buildings being generally of 
wood, in consequence of earthquakes, and the 
town therefore liable to constant and destructive 
fires. With respect to furniture and costume 
Stamboul will soon, says Mr. Burges, lose all its 
peculiarities, and become as dulla city as Paris 
or London. 

The effigies wearing the costumes of the old 
janissaries, which are still exhibited, show the 
splendour of dress in former days; but it is now 
retained only by the ladies and the clergy. The men, 
on the other hand, wear a fez, which affords no 
shelter from the sun: they affect European 
trousers, but have scarcely yet succeeded in the 
management of buttons; and their equipment is 
completed often by a gingham umbrella of the 
Gamp order. Then they have patent leather boots, 
for moving over pavements which consist of huge 
round stones thrown together indiscriminately. 
No one, says Mr. Burges, walks in Constanti- 
nople, every one strides or hops. In wet weather 
the interstices of these stones are filled with mud, 
which is sometimes in winter several inches deep. 

Mr. Burges proceeded to describe the decorations 
of the Sultan’s palace, which, in point of art, are 
of the lowest description. The walls are hung 
either with funny drawings of big ships, with guns 
all going off at once, and a very liberal allowance 
of smoke, or else with coarse engravings of the 
Brigand’s Wife, the Brigand’s Bride, and other 
designs of that class. The bazaars and the foun- 
tains were also remarked upon, The only sur- 
viving remains of genuine indigenous Turkish art 
Mr. Burges believes he found in the painting of 
the inside of the caiques, Here are to be met 
carvings of lions’ heads and so forth, treated 
in a rude, conventional manner, but in a style 
from which, if left to itself, favourable results 
might be expected to follow. A minute de- 
scription was then given of the manner of house- 
building and decoration in Galata, the account 
being preceded by an amusing statement of the 
pretensions of the natives of this quarter to be de- 
scended from Brennus, king of the Gauls ; or that 
their ancestors were the actual Galatians to whom 
St. Paul wrote the epistle. The churches in Galata 
(which is Christian) are so carefully concealed, that 
most persons would pass without knowing them to 
be churches. This is the result of Turkish policy. 
There is also only one carved monument in Galata, 
a medieval bas-relief, representing St. George and 
the Dragon. In Pera Mr. Burges observed there was 
nothing good except the hotels. It had been said, 
not without truth, that the English residents there 
were the refuse of the four quarters of the globe. 
Every thing was dear, and not only dear but bad. 
The Russian embassy, built in 1836, cost 40,0002., 
and the French embassy, which was constructed 
later, in 1838, cost 45,0007., being’ built of Malta 
stone. This latter building ruined the architect, 
who had not calculated the cost of carriage. 

In conclusion, Mr. Burges recapitulated the 
main points to which he had drawn attention, as 
the results of his observation, and received the 
thanks of thechairman for his interesting lecture. 

The above summary, whilst it gives general out- 
lines, conveys an imperfect idea of the detail into 
which the lecturer entered, which was most 
valuable, and indeed is a desideratwm in the history 
of architecture at Constantinople. It is plain that 
the views which are most likely to meet with 
opposition are the condemnation of the dome of St. 
Sophia as being too flat, and the recommendation 
of the use of tie-rods among the pillars. On both 
these points a difference of opinion was probably 
felt by many persons present, but as all dis- 





cussion is precluded by the laws of the Society, 


nothing was advanced publicly on these or any 
other questions. 


The ‘Catalogue of the Portraits of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,’ promised by Mr. Cotton, in his treatise 
published about a year since—‘Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and his Works,’ has at length made its 
appearance. (See ‘Literary Gazette’ for 1857, p. 35.) 
This catalogue promises to be a most useful com- 
pilation. By the side of each portrait is mentioned, 
in a separate column, the date of the painting, as 
determined by Sir Joshua’s pocket-books, the name 
of the proprietor, and the name of the engraver, if 
any, so far as these facts could be ascertained by 
Mr. Cotton. The sources from which the catalogue 
has been made out are the lists of engravings by 
Richardson and others, collated with an extensive 
collection formed by Mr. Colnaghi, and now in the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s possession. Dr. Waagen’s 
‘ Art Treasures’ have been called into requisition, 
and finally the ‘ Pocket-Books,’ of which mention 
is made in Mr. Cotton’s former work. Mr. Cotton 
announces what is even more interesting, namely, 
that ‘The Diary of Reynolds’s Tour in Italy,’ com- 
prising his notes and observations on the pictures 
of Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, and other Venetian 
painters, is now in the printer’s hands, and will 
shortly be published. Mr. Cotton, after explain- 
ing some of the circumstances connected with his 
former treatise, upon which we, in common with 
other reviewers, thought it necessary to remark, 
concludes the preface to his really valuable publica- 
tion as follows :—‘It may be useful to state that 
the prices Reynolds charged for portraits at different 
periods of his life, were—for a three-quarter 
canvass, or head, as it is popularly called, in 1755, 
twelve guineas; 1758, twenty guineas; 1760, 
twenty-five guineas; 1770, thirty-five guineas; 
1781, fifty guineas. The price of a half-length 
during the latter period was one hundred guineas ; 
and for a whole length, two hundred guineas.” 

At a sale of engravings at Paris a few days since, 
a collection of 121 portraits by Antony Van Dyck 
fetched 24/.; and a portrait of Philippe de Cham- 
pagne, by Edelinck, 12/. 15s. At the same sale 
eight designs by Watteau went for 15/. 10s. At 
another sale in the same city a considerable nun- 
ber of paintings by modern artists,—Delacroix, 
Rousseau, De Dreux, Isabey, Troyon, and others, 
fetched good prices. The practice of selling by 
auction paintings by living artists is on the in- 
crease in the French capital. 

The Duke of Nassau has become the possessor 
of a valuable picture by Vanloos, known under the 
name of Venus and Mavs ; it has been hitherto in 
the possession of Herr von Scharff-Scharffenstein. 
The purchase-money is an annuity for the life of 
the former owner. 

A very interesting work has just appeared in 
Pisa, by Cavaliere Bononcini, the principal keeper 
of the archives of the city. It is entitled ‘Statute 
inedite della Citta di Pisa,’ and contains the laws 
and regulations of the different guilds and land 
and sea trading corporations. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 
On Saturday last Lablache breathed his last at 
Naples. His death may be called sudden, for 
though he has long been ailing, it was believed by 
his friends that a holiday, and the medicinal waters 
of Germany, would restore him sufficiently to 
enable him to appear in Paris during the ensuing 
season, and to assist at the opening of the new 
Italian Opera in’ Bow-street. Tn him the lyrical 
drama has sustained a loss which it will be difficult 
indeed to supply. Not only his voice, unequalled 
in power and richness, but his remarkable physi- 
ognomy, his genial nature, and his admirable acting 
made him a universal favourite. Lablache was 
the son of a French refugee, and was born at 
Naples, on the 6th of December, 1794. At the 
early age of twelve he was placed at one of the 
public musical academies established throughout 
Italy, and at eighteen was engaged in the capacity 





of Bufo Napolitane.. ‘He appeared successively at 
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Messina, Palermo, Milan, Venice, Vienna, Paris, 
and London, and everywhere achieved an imme- 
diate success, both as an actor and a singer. Here 
he seemed like one of our institutions. The Italian 
Opera would have been considered incomplete with- 
out Lablache’s portly figure, extemporaneous by- 
play with the audience, and ringing voice. He 
was the means of first bringing Bellini into notice, 
and J Puritani and Don Pasquale were composed 
especially for him. Lablache was not unsuccessful 
in tragic parts, but in the Opera Buffa he was in 
his peculiar element. No one who has seen his 
Don Bartolo will be able to endure any one else. 
Jn early life Lablache married a daughter of Signor 
Pinotti, an actor of some standing at Naples. The 
malady which has proved fatal to him was dropsy. 
His loss will be felt deeply by the English fre- 
quenters of the Opera. There was no other artist 
with whom the audience felt. on so personally inti- 
mate a footing. 

Under the title of Le Fils Natwrel, M. Alexander 
Dumas, junior, has, within the last few days, pro- 
dnced another new comedy, in five acts, at the 
Thédtre du Gymnase, at Paris. Like all his pre- 
vious works, it is constructed with great ingenuity, 
is written with exceeding smartness, and is not 
devoid of dramatic interest; but, like them also, 
The subject of it 
is the prejudice of society against persons of ille- 
gitimate birth, and the gross wrong sometimes 
done thereby to those persons individually ; and 
the author has treated that subject in such a man- 
ner as to make a violent attack on society, and on 
the moral principles on which society is based. 
He has, besides, introduced two scenes which are 
really scandalous—one in which the ‘‘ natural son” 
actually challenges his father to fight a duel, — 
another in which he coarsely reproaches his mother 
for her frailty. Another objection made to the 
piece is, that the hero, instead of being represented 
as having to struggle against unmerited difficulties 
on account of his birth, is blessed with a good for- 
tune, becomes secretary to a prime minister, plays 
an important part in politics, and receives as many 
crosses and decorations as a German diplomatist ; 
so that, in point of fact, his success in life is not 
marred by his birth, and consequently his com- 
plaints against society for its injustice to the ille- 
oo are, as far as he is concerned, unfounded. 

spite, however, of its defects, and of its offen- 
sive tone, the piece displays talent of no mean 
order, and if it does not increase, will at least 
consolidate the reputation of its author. On the 
first night it was received with, literally, enthu- 
siastic applause ; indeed, the shouting and clapping 
of hands could not, we are told, have been greater 
if it had been the most brilliant production of 
human geniu3. But such a reception of such a 
play was absurd. The actors and actresses, as 
usual at the Gymnase, acquitted themselves excel- 
lently well. 

The Schaffer Tanz (Coopers’ Dance), which is 
performed every seven years in Munich, at the 
commencement of the Carnival, is very interesting 
from its origin. In the year 1517 a terrible pesti- 
lence broke out in Munich, and produced among 
the inhabitants such dread of infection, and such 
general dismay through the town, that every one 
who could kept in the house ; trade was at a com- 
plete standstill, and the place looked like a city of 
the dead. The trusty coopers determined, if pos- 
sible, to put a stop to this gloomy state of affairs, 
and conceived the idea of parading the town, 

cing, and accompanied by a band of music. 
Accordingly, they danced through the streets, and 
their example produced immediate good effects ; 
people emerged from their self-imposed confine- 
ment, and the town recovered its wonted cheerful 
aspect. In remembrance of this, the Schiffeler 
(a Bavarian provincialism for cooper), repeat their 

ce once in every seven years—this year was the 
term of its celebration. The coopers, in picturesque 
costumes, and armed with barrel-hoops, garlanded 
with sprigs of the box-tree, marched in procession, 
accompanied by music, to the square called Max 
Joseph, and there went through their dance in the 
Presence of the king, queen, crown-prince, and 


prince Otto. The head of the guild drank a glass 
of wine to the health of the sovereign, and then, 
accompanied by his brother coopers, danced through 
the principal streets. 

Professor Friederich Kiihmsiedt, the music 
director in Eisenach, died after a long and painful 
illness, in the above-named town, on the 10th of 
January. His compositions for the organ are 
recognised as amongst the best of the day; he was 
besides a prolific writer of songs, and published a 
beautiful collection for children. He brought out 
an opera, through the assistance of Spohr, but it 
was not successful. 

We are glad to announce, that from letters 
received from Cassel, the news of Spohr’s health is 
more satisfactory. The arm which was found to 
be broken near the shoulder, has been set, and 
there is every hope that in a few weeks he will be 
completely restored to health, and be able to 
resume his violin playing. 

We recollect reading at school of two Greek 
painters, one of whom painted a curtain so well 
that a spectator desired that it might be drawn 
aside. The other painted grapes so naturally that 
the birds came and pecked them. The palm was 
awarded to the latter because he could deceive even 
the instinct of animals. On this principle we 
should assign the superiority to the Woolwich 
Theatre over the Princess’s. Mr. Kean makes 
men believe that they are living in the thirteenth 
century ; the actors at Woolwich play so to the 
life that they deceive dogs, During a terrific strug- 
gle on the stage for the possession of a child be- 
tween a mother and “two ruffians,” a large New- 
foundland dog, belonging to the chief engineer of 
the Buffalo, leaped over the orchestra 1o the rescue 
of injured innocence. He was with difficulty made 
to loose his hold of the ‘‘ruffian’s” throat. 


The demonstration at the Princess’s Theatre, 
noticed in our last week’s article on the Wedding 
Festivities, has produced some jeus d’esprits, which 
have caused considerable amusement in private 
circles. We select the following :— 


In the Press, and shortly will be published, 
Price 5d. 


“Ohe Times” 
CHARLES KEAN. 


Edited by the Ghost of Douglas Jerrold. 


WITH A 
Highly Coloured Pen-and-Ink Portrait of Sumlet, 
BY A WELL-KNOWN THEATRICAL REPORTER. 


Pronounced by the Best Judges to be the most Consummate 
ork of Art of the Present Season ; 


CONTAINING 
Conrtly Criticisms on the late Performances of the extra- 
ordinary Tragedian, with Notes on Bank of England 
Paper, by several Members of the Press, 


“Since I had my office 
I’ve kept you next my heart, have not alone 
Employed you where high profits might come home, 
But pared my present havings, to bestow 
My bounties on you.”—Shakspeare, 
“ConcziTEp; proud; fond of himself; 
Opiniative; affected; fantastical.” 
Johnson’s Dictionary. 
“Old King Cole 
Was a jolly old soul.”—Morning Chronicle, 
Thousands of hireling Cocks attend him 
As blust’ring bullies to defend him.”—G@ay. 
“ These schemes are glass; 
The Very Sun shines through them.”—Bulwer. 
“ Who but must mourn while these are all the rage, 
The degradation of our vaunted stage.”—Byron. 
“Oh! Knight, thou lack’st a cup of canary : 
When did I see thee so put down ?”—Shakspeare, 


Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and Fashionable 
Upholsterers in the Metropolis, 











LITTLE PEOPLE 
(@ooD AND BAD). 
im 
A Goon Little Queen 
Told a good little man 
To go to the actors, 
And draw up a plan, 
That she and her Daughter, 
The sweet Little Bride, 
With the Prince of her choice, 
ited R - the —= at her pnt <2 
ight greet her good Subjects and go to the Play 
And make for the People a bright Holiday. ‘ 


It 

Off went Little Mitchell 

To bad Little Kean, 

And told him the wish 

Of the good Little Queen. 

Now, this Little Actor 

Complains he is slighted 

(By day and by night) 

In not being be-knighted : 
As plain Mister Kean he is still to be seen ; 
And he flatly refuses to play for the Queen. 


mt. 
So the dear Little’ Queen, 
And the sweet Little Bride, 
Were snubbed by C. Kean, 
With his Wife at his side. 
But good Little Mitchell 
Contrived it genteelly ; 
He lost Little Kean, 
But he got Little Keeley ; 
And his Little Wife stuck as close to her Sposo 
As did poor Mrs, Kean, with her beautiful Nose-o. 


MORAL, 

Thus, keen Little Punch, 

Who has no little pride 

In his dear Little Queen, 

And the sweet Little Bride, 
Sees through Little Kean’s little pitiful spite, 
And is glad that Lord Pam. wouldn’t make him 

a Knight. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Astronomican.— Dec. 11th. — Dr. Lee in the 
chair. 1. ‘Occultation of the Pleiades observed at 
Madras, 6th October, 1857,’ by Capt. W. S. 
Jacob, Director of the Madras Observatory. 2. 
‘ Results of the Observations of Small Planets 
made at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, from 
Oct. 20th to Dec. 4th, 1857.’ 3. ‘Note on the 
Development of the Disturbing Function in the 
Planetary Theory,’ by A. Cayley, Esq. 4. *Ob- 
servations made at St. Leonard’s, North Shore, 
Sydney, during the Eclipse of the Sun, March 26th, 
1857,’ by Rev. W. B. Clarke, M.A. ‘The 
weather for a few days previous to the 26th of 
March had been extremely variable and unsettled. 
Much rain had fallen at intervals, with wind from 
E. and §.E., bringing masses of clouds, which 
eventually overspread the sky, and which, though 
very thin, concealed the stars. The 25th was 
showery, and the night overcast. On the 26th, at 
3 a.M., the sky was generally clouded, with few 
openings of blue ; at sunrise the sky was still con- 
cealed, except along the eastern and south-western 
horizon; and, as the result verified, it was most 
unfavourable for observations on the eclipse. In 
common, however, with thousands in the colony, I 
was very anxious to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunities as might offer, and therefore I made 
arrangements to turn the time to account by 
watching the meteorological phenomena, in casé 
the eclipse should beinvisible. I selected a station 
exactly W. 4° S. of the lighthouse on the South 
Head, four and a half miles distant from it, and at 
the exact level of its base, which is 277 feet above 
the sea ; and as the sun rose 16° N. of the light- 
house, over a gap at the north end of the Silicia 
range, I had as favourable a position as I could 
wish for, with respect to the vicinity to which I 
was obliged to confine myself, being unable to 
aceompany the Rev. Mr. Scott, the astronomer, 
to the South Head, as I intended. I had, how- 
ever, his temporary observatory near the light- 
house full in view, and had the pleasure of 
watching all his movements through my telescope. 
The crowd of persons ori foot, on horseback, and 
in carriages, con ted or passing along the 


igrega’ 
lighthouse ridge, rendered the field of view very 
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animated ; and I speedily saw, by the shortness of 
their stay, and the quickness of their movements, 
that the disappointment respecting the weather 
was quite as great to them as to persons more in- 
land. The instruments which I had at hand con- 
sisted of a very good achromatic telescope, of 30 
inches focal length, and 3 inches aperture ; a cistern 
barometer, which had been compared with the 
Royal Society’s Standard ; an aneroid ; a wet-bulb 
hygrometer ; a maximum and minimum instru- 
ment’; a thermometer with the scale removed ; and 
a solar-radiation thermometer (No. 1295), lent to me 
by the Astronomer Royal. I was assisted in my 
observations by Mr. M. W. S. Clarke, B.A., who 
had with him a theodolite armed with green shades. 
It will save trouble to arrange my remarks under 
separate heads. 1. Sunrise.—A beam of :ed light 
and a considerable effulgence along the edges of a 
bank of cirro-cumuli preceded the appearance of 
the sun. Between him and the edge of a canopy 
of cirri and stratus, which completely covered the 
sky from north to south, there was a band of 
yellowish clear cloudless space, through which the 
sun, exhibiting the moon concealing about a third 
of the upper part of his disk, rapidly ascended and 
became hidden from view, the eclipsed portion 
occupying, before his disappearance, less than his 
semi-area. The face of the sun was perfectly free 
from spots, and for some time past none have been 
visible upon it. The edges of both sun and moon 
were much indented and broken by mirage, which 
caused a visible vibration. But the moon's edge 
was greatly more irregular than that of the sun. 
Instead of the well-defined curve, which I have 
noticed in former eclipses, especially thai of 1st 
February, 1851, the latter presented an uneven 
series of tabular horizontally parallel summits, 
deeply cleft and greatly refracted. Although the 
sun so rapidly disappeared, yet the manner in 
which the moon’s passage descended, from north to 
south, left no doubt of a probable totality of eclipse. 
Mr. C. Martens, of St. Leonard’s, very ingeniously 
threw an image of the eclipse through his inverted 
telescope upon a white screen, and saw a blue edge 
outside the indentations of the moon’s disk, and a 
bright red light along the inner edge of the sun’s 
lower limb. As I have since seen the same effect 
on the sun, at his rising on the 27th, I am inclined 
to think that this may be an effect due to reflexion 
as well as refraction; but the difference of colour 
makes the observation noticeable. The state of the 
atmosphere for some time past, the approaching 
change from moisture to dryness (which commenced 
on the 26th), and the low position of the sun near 
the horizon, are, doubtless, sufficient to have pro- 
duced very curious instances of refraction, in con- 
sequence of the alterations of density in the air near 
the surface ; and necessarily, therefore, an eclipse 
like that of the 26th would exhibit the phenomena 
of the passage of the moon over the disk of the sun 
in a more irregular way than if the eclipse had 
taken place six or seven hours later in the day. 
But itis not impossible that the difference of colours 


in Mr. Martens’ observation was due to the polariz- 


ation of light by his object-glass. It does not seem 
likely that it was connected with the eclipse. 2. 
Appearance of the Sky and Earth.—The zenith and 
southern portion of sky were completely veiled, but 
to the S.W. there was evidence of the presence of 
sunlight in a clear yellowish border to the horizon. 
The clouds over head were very slowly in motion 
from about E.N.E.; but, over Sydney, the long 
trail of dark brownish black smoke of tall factory 
chimneys, domestic fires just lighted, and of 
steamers in motion, hung like a pall, or slowly 
drifted to seaward. At the back of this were the 
dark grey clouds along the southern horizon, re- 
flected in the still darker-looking waters of the 
harbour ; and beyond, over Bondi Beach, the sea 
exhibited a less gloomy but still very sombre tint, 
the sails of a distant vessel, looming large and in- 
distinct, coming in and out of the shadows with a 
phantom-like appearance. . As the darkness in- 
creased, an indescribable solemnity and indistinct- 
ness threw a gloom over the city, hiding from view, 
or only partially exhibiting, the crowds that 
thronged all the particularly-inviting eminences and 





points of view. Nor was this diminished, but 
rather increased, by the mingling of dull, brownish- 
yellow, dirty streaks of light along the edges of the 
clouds and smoke. The scene was one which I 


| cannot depict, but it had a strangeness,. and, so to 


speak, an awful character about it, which will not 
easily be effaced from my mind. Without wishing 
to be poetical, I cannot help saying, that in that 
unusual darkness and gloominess, when the sun 
was shut out completely, the appearance of Sydney 
and her people was one which gave the idea of 
something terrible about to come upon them. This 
appearance was much heightened by the volumes of 
low-lying smoke that were being poured out just 
above the houses. The suddenness with which the 
veil of darkness was let down above the clouds was 
not so great as the relief afforded in about two 
minutes afterwards, when the upper limb of the sun 
became uncovered, and the light was shot down 
from above, lighting up the clouds, and bringing 
out in an instant all the salient features of the 
landscape into their usual prominence. 3. Dis- 
tinctness of Vision.—Being anxious to obtain some 
comparative estimate of the distinctness of vision, 
I turned the telescope upon different objects. The 
Flagstaff at Fort Philip was one of them. Up to 
the time of the greatest obscuration, I was able to 
decipher very distinctly the various signals ; but at 
that time it was impossible to do so. Nor could I 
read the word ‘ Washington ’ on the paddle-box of 
the steamer, though, immediately after, it was plain 
enough at a distance of nearly two miles. The 
Flagstaff at Fort Philip was seen through the 
telescope very clearly during nearly all the eclipse 
of February Ist, 1851, from Newlands, Parramatta ; 
and it was made a test of vision at the time, by the 
late Admiral King and myself during our observa- 
tions on that occasion. But I do not believe that 
the staff could have been seen from Newlands on 
the 26th. The South Head Ridge and the Light- 
house were the most effective tests. Up to 65 47™, 
the crowds of people, on foot, in carriages, and on 
horseback, could be distinctly seen ; and even the 
harness of the horses and colours of, the dogs were 
made out, together with the greetings and _move- 
ments of various groups, especially those round the 
telescop®, to the north of the lighthouse ; all these 
objects oscillated to and fro in the mirage. But 
when the sun was put out, the distinctness ceased, 
and the people, &c., looked like diminutive figures 
cut out of black paper fixed to a grey screen ; the 
white parts of a lady’s dress, before seen on the top 
of the lighthouse, becoming undistinguishable. 
Nevertheless, at no moment of the eclipse could 
the pencil-marks as I made them in my note-book 
be said to be illegible, as was the case with the 
pencil-marks made during the great solar eclipse of 
July 28th, 1851, in Norway. Probably the clouds, 
which, up to 2°30 a.M., were electrically lighted, 
and the diffused light from the sun beyond the 
moon’s shadow, reflected from the under surfaces 
of the clouds, diminished the darkness, which 
always seems from contrast greater during an 
eclipse in clear weather, than on such a morning 
as that of the 26th instant. Certainly, though the 
appearance of Sydney was what I have stated 
above, the darkness was not total, nor was there 
any necessity to use a candle (which I had pre- 
pared) to make my memoranda, as has been fre- 
quently the case in total eclipses. 4. Instrumental 
Phenomena.—Very little effect was produced on 
the atmosphere by this eclipse. During the pre- 
ceding night I had made various observations in 
order to test this fact. 5. Effects on Living Subjects. — 
These effects are often exaggerated by those who 
perceive them. But some are indubitable. The 
leaves of folding acacias, after opening, again 
closed. . The song of birds and the chirping of 
crickets ceased ; tame birds and poultry showed 
symptoms of alarm at the darkness, and went to 
roost. These facts I give on my own testimony, 
and -on that of persons about me, and on whom 
Ican rely. Children, I am told, in more than one 
instance. were extremely frightened; and a com- 
pany of workmen, who had been ridiculing aloud 
the excitement of the people, were seen at last to 
leave off work and put on their jackets, because 





night was coming back again—thus offering ap 
evident symptom of what they were too proud to 
acknowledge, but which they felt like others—of 
something unusual, something that makes a man 
feel that there is a power in Nature above 
man’s philosophy or man’s indifference.” 5, 
‘ Results of Experiments with a New Refractor of 
9 inches Aperture,’ by Sir William Keith Murray, 
Bart. ‘Having lately mounted a13-foot achromatic 
equatoreal of 9 inches clear aperture, by Mr, 
Cooke, of York, I think it may be interesting and 
satisfactory to all concerned in the success of 
native artists to give a short account of the per. 
formance of the instrument in so far as the very 
unfavourable state of the weather has permitted. 
The tube, consisting of a central 3-feet long 
cylinder of cast-iron, 12 inches in diameter, and 
two brass tubes, tapering to 9} inches, is mounted 
on an iron ‘mortar equatoreal,’ invented by 
Charles Piazzi Smyth, Esq., Professor of Astro. 
nomy, Edinburgh, and constructed by Messrs, 
Milne, brass-founders ; the dividing and finishing 
are by Messrs. Adie, opticians, Edinburgh. It is 
immensely strong and steady, and quite free from 
vibration. The instrument is mounted on a mas- 
sive stone pier, fourded on rock, 9 feet 3 inches 
high, 44 feet long by 25 inches broad. The in- 
strument is not yet provided with clock-work, 
and no sufficiently fine atmosphere has admitted 
of the final adjustment of the object-glass. Both 
lenses are of British manufacture, and remarkably 
free from strie or defect of any kind. On direct- 
ing the telescope, on the nights of the 13th and 
14th of September, on y? Andromedz when near 
the meridian, a power of 500 being used, the two 
small stars formed a beautiful figure of 8, the disks 
round, sharp, and clear, and barely in contact. 
With 920 the stars were well separated by a black 
line ; the disks well defined and round. My atten- 
tion was immediately arrested by the contrast of 
colours of the two small stars. Several subsequent 
observations of this star, by myself and others, and 
by Mr. Cooke on the night of the 11th of November, 
confirm this impression. It appears to me that the 
combination of these two colours will easily account 
for the blue-green colour of the stars as seen in 
smaller instruments. On the night of the 6th of 
October, at midnight, two bright, well-defined 
white spots, followed by several small irregular 
streaks, were observed on the most southern belt 
of Jupiter. Compared with the first satellite, then 
near the planet, they appeared nearly equal in size, 
and of the same apparent diameter, as the satellite. 
Similar spots have been observed on several subse- 
quent occasions, but under unfavourable atmo- 
spheric circumstances. So far as the instrument 
has been tested on close double stars and nebula, 
its performance is highly satisfactory ; as also on 
Saturn, of which planet, as yet, no very favourable 
observation has .been obtained, though often 
watched in and near its meridian passage. At 
Professor Smyth’s suggestion, I am preparing plans 
and sections of the Observatory, which embrace 
some novelties in observatory architecture, par- 
ticularly in the roofs and mode of turning them, as 
also perspective views of the ‘mortar equatoreal,’ 
with a plan of its details, to lay before the Astro- 
nomical Society. Improved photographs of the 
exterior and interior of the observatory will accom- 
pany the plans.” 6. ‘Magnitudes of Forty of the 
Minor Planets for the First Day of each Month of 
the Year 1858,’ by Norman Pogson, Esq. ‘7. ‘ Fur- 
ther Observations of the Round Bright Spots on 
one of the Belts of Jupiter,’ by the Rev. W. R. 
Dawes. 8. ‘Note on the Variability of a Star in 
Lepus,’ by W. G. Lettsom, Esq. 


Astatic.—Jan. 16th.—Prof. Wilson, President, 
in the chair. Dr. Barth delivered a lecture this 
evening, ‘On the Tribes of Northern Africa ; their 
Relation with the Pheenicians; and the peculiar 
Alphabet in use among them.’ - The Doctor began 
by stating, that the subject’ of Libyan ethnology 
and ethnography was closely allied with the range 
of the scientific pursuits of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By means of the discoveries of Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, a most surprising harmony had been 
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disclosed between some of the most original parts of 
speech in the Assyrian and Berber idioms. Through 
the close connexion of African and Asiatic lan- 
guages, many phenomena are explained which else 
would be unintelligible, such as the relation of the 
Kandri or Bérnu language to the Central-Asiatic 
languages. To this class of languages of the primi- 
(ive Hamitic stock probably belongs also the Tibbu 
language, which, by modern ethnologists, has been 
brought into too close relation to the Berber. Dr. 
Barth then proceeded to state, that he supposed 
several centuries to have elapsed between the 
emigration of purely Hamitic and Shemo-Hamitic 
tribes, that is to say, of tribes which had become 
intermixed on the borders of Egypt, Canaan, and 
Arabia ; and he concluded that to this stock be- 
longed the Léhubim, Lidim, and Naphtukbim 
of scripture, which he identified with native Berber 
names, while the Greeks and Romans in general 
endeavoured to distinguish the numerous tribes of 
North Africa by their colour and mode of living. 
But amongst other native names mentioned by the 
ancients, we meet with that of the Mazigh under 
various forms; and in latér times, in the sixth 
century of our era, we find this tribe had receded 
to the borders of the desert. Now Mazigh, 
Amézagh, or Améshagh, is the real indigenous 
name of that great tribe which, to Europeans, is 
better known under the name Tawdrek or Tudrek, 


.In this great nation we find a distinction made be- 


tween ruling tribes, to whom the name Amédshagh 
belongs in particular, and degraded tribes, or Amghi 
(pl. Imgh4d), to which latter condition we find at 
the present day all the most celebrated tribes of 
themiddle ages reduced. Dr. Barth then went on to 
show the very important geographical position which 
the Tudrek occupy between Barbary and Negro- 
land, having established themselves not only on the 
northern bank of the Niger, but having even con- 
quered a great tract to the south of that immense 
river. The name Niger itself originated evidently 
in the Temdshight or Berber language. The 
Tudrek have many very remarkable customs, and 
itis quite clear that part of them had once adopted 
Christianity. Dr. Barth described their mode of 
wearing the lith4m, or tesilgemist, as they call it, 
the men deeming it sacrilegious to allow their 
mouth to be seen, while the women do not veil 
themselves at all. Dr. Barth then proceeded to 
the Berber or Temdshight language, stating that 
§t. Augustin was the first who, notwithstanding 
the great difference of the dialects, which did not 
fail to strike the Arab authors of the middle ages, 
became aware of the unity of the idiom ; and he 
observed, that just those dialects which had be- 
come first and almost exclusively known to Euro- 
peans, being spoken by those portions of the great 
Berber nations which were settled in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mediterranean, had lost most of 
their peculiarities ; and he expressed the hope that 
avocabulary which he had prepared of the dialect 
of the Awelimmid, the tribe established on the 
Niger, would be of interest to the scientific world. 
While the original Berber or Teméshight, by 
means of many parts of speech which approach 
Assyrian and Hebrew much nearer than Arabic, 
Vindicates its independence of the latter, we dis- 
cover the same independent character in the 
Tefinagh, or native alphabet, which, if closely 
investigated, as Dr. Barth showed, exhibits a 
complete independence of the Pheenician, notwith- 
standing that it has a great many points in com- 
non with the latter, and he adverted to the fact 
that a Semitic origin was evident.’ At the conclu- 
sion of the lecture an interesting discussion took 
place on the powers of the alphabet, and some 
peculiarities of the language as allied to the 
Assyrian, in the course of which Sir Henry Raw- 
linson gave some curious illustrations. Several 
articles of the wearing apparel of the Tuareks, 
brought from Africa by Dr. Barth, were exhibited 
on the Society’s table. 


AnTiquaRtEs.—Jan. 21st.—Joseph Hunter, 
Esq, V.P., inthe chair. Mr. Charles Faulkener 
and the Rev, Edward Moore were elected Fellows. 





Mr. J. D. T. Niblett exhibited an inspeximus 
Charter of Henry VI. and a MS. Inventory 
of Goods and Jewels. belonging to the Church of 
Hadleigh. A rude bridle-bit of iron was exhibited 
by the Rev. W. Monkhouse. The Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe communicated drawings of corbel heads 
from the tower of the church of Clyst Saint George, 
Topsham. Mr, A. W. Franks exhibited, by permis- 
sion of the several owners, a very remarkable assem- 
blage of antiquities of the late Celtic period, com- 
prising shields, swords, horse-trappings, and other 
objects found in England exclusively. These he 
described at length, remarking that antiquaries had 
agreed that their workmanship was neither Roman, 
Saxon, Danish, nor Irish, and that they must 
therefore be ascribed to the Celtic tribes inhabiting 
Britain. The Rev. Richard Hooper read a com- 
munication, entitled ‘The Birthplace and Early 
Haunts of Thomas Hearne. Mr. Hooper re- 
marked that Hearne frequently introduced in his 
many works a gossiping note or two relating to 
the parishes (White Waltham and Shottesbrooke) 
in which he passed his earlier days. The paper 
gave a brief sketch of the numerous pleces of in- 
terest in these parishes mentioned by Hearne. It 
was remarked that none of- Hearne’s biographers 
seem to have noticed that both his father and 
grandfather were parish clerks of White Waltham. 
George Hearne, senior, parish clerk, was buried 
February 3, 1670. This was the antiquary’s grand- 
father. His father, George Hearne, also parish 
clerk, was buried Oct. 21, 1723. His mother had 
died in 1699. Hearne had six brothers and sisters 
baptized at White Waltham. The inhabitants of 
the village still retain traditions of the family ; 
amongst which Mr. Hooper mentioned the celebrity 
of ‘Old George Hearne’ (Tom’s father) as a bell- 
ringer. Doubtless from his father and grand- 
father our antiquary derived that love of ringing 
which is so frequently displayed in his ‘ Diaries,’ 
published by Dr. Bliss. None of the Hearne 
family are now residing at White Waltham ; but 
some of the name, doubtless connexions, are to be 
found in the adjoining parish of Bray, but they do 
not seem to be of honour to the name. Hearne 
was born, as he tells us himself in a note to the 
‘Liber Niger Scaccarii,’ ‘‘in tugurio, sive cotagio, 
quodam inopi (nunc plané diruto) in vireto illo, 
vulgd vocato Little Field Green, sito.” Little 
Field Green has long since been enclosed, and the 
exact spot of Hearne’s birth could not now be as- 
certained. The house, however, on the north side 
of White Waltham Church, in which his father 
lived and kept a village school, is still existing. 
Mr. Hooper observed that Hearne never alludes 
to his family in his note-books. He was educated 
at Bray School and Edmund Hall, Oxford, at the 
expense of Francis Cherry, Esq., of Shottesbrooke 
Park. A sketch of White Waltham, otherwise 
Abbatts Waltham or Waltham Abbatts, with a 
brief allusion to all Hearne’s notices of the parish 
from ‘Domesday Book’ to his own day, was given. 
The manors of Berry-in- Waltham, Heywood, Wind- 
sors, Smewins, and Wolley Ferns, were all briefly 
touched upon. In describing the very interesting 
parish of Shottestrooke, the most favourite of 
Tom Hearne’s ‘Early Haunts,’ Mr. Hooper re- 
marked that, doubtless, from its owners and asso- 
ciations it influenced the whole after-life of 
Hearne. No parish in England, for its size, is 
so full of interest to the antiquary as Shot- 
tesbrooke. It is extremely small, the popula- 
tion not exceeding 120. In Domesday it is men- 
tioned as the possession of Alward the goldsmith. 
Mr. Hooper traced its several possessors from 
Alward, through the great family of Shottesbrook 
or De Shotesbroke, Sir William Trussell, the Powles, 
Cherrys, and Vansittarts, to the present day. 
The manor was always held from the king, and 
several curious tenures, such as finding charcoal to 
make the crown and regalia for the coronation, the 
presentation of a pair of gold spurs, &c., were men- 
tioned. Sir William Trussell founded a chantry 
here in 1337, for a warden and five priests, with 
the present beautiful church. Anecdotes of this 
foundation, &c., were given. The College was sold 
at the dissolution to Thomas and Edward Weldon. 





Everything of antiquarian interest relating to 
Shottesbrooke was given, Several amusing anec- . 
dotes relating to the nonjurors, when Shottes- 
brooke was in the hands of the Cherrys, created 
much mirth. The curious ballad of ‘The King 
and Mr. Cherry,’ relative to an incident in which 
George Hearne the antiquary’s father figures, was 
given. Shottesbrooke has been remarkable for the 
residence of antiquaries—Henry Powle, Master 
of the Rolls, whose valuable MSS. are now in the 
Lansdowne collection in the British Museum; 
White Kennett, Bishop of Peterborough, who was 
rector here from 1694 to 1708 ; the famous Henry 
Dodwell ; and Francis Cherry. Mr. Hooper gave 
an account of the Parish Registers, which are 
most interesting, having been most carefully 
attended to by the Rev. William Dodwell, who 
was vicar of White Waltham and rector of 
Shottisbrooke in 1744, and has recorded several 
valuable memoranda in the fly leaves. The list of 
the vicars of White Waltham is complete, from 
the year 1309. Both parishes are remarkable for 
the immense size and great age of the yew-trees 
in the churchyards, 


INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Jan. 25th.—Peter 
Hardy, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair, 
Messrs. Marcus Nathan Adler, B.A., William 
James Moore, Wallwyn Shepheard, and George 
Lucas Wright, were elected Associates. Mr. 
Samuel Brown read a paper ‘On the Investments 
of the Funds of Assurance Companies,’ The two 
principal sources of profit to an assurance company 
are the selection of lives, and the accumulation of 
the excess of premiums at a higher rate of interest 
than that assumed as the basis of the company’s 
operations. The principal classes of investments 
are as follows:—1. The Public Funds. 2. Mort- 
gages on Freehold Land. 3. Mortgages on 
Leaseholds. 4. Loans repayable by instalments. 
5. Loans on Life Interests and Reversions. 6. 
Advances on Policies. 7, Temporary Investments. 
The fluctuations in the value of the first class of 
securities, and the low rate of interest now obtained, 
render them an unsatisfactory investment. The 
second, and also the third, if due caution be used, 
are safe, though a high rate of interest is not 
generally obtainable in them. Second mortgages 
cannot be recommended except, to private persons, 
who are prepared to risk a loss in consideration of 
a high rate of interest. Mortgages on leaseholds 
give a higher rate of interest than those on free- 
holds, and if care be taken to spread the loans over 
a sufficient number of properties to forman average, 
and situated in such localities as not to be likely to 
fall in value by the caprice of fashion, a portion of 
a company’s capital may be judiciously invested in 
them. Loans repayable by instalments include 
Government Long Annuities, Terminable Annui- 
ties, Loans secured on Country Rates, or by Local 
Improvement Acts. As the system of anuual re- 
payment of part of the capital renders them an 
inconveniert investment for most private persons 
there is less competition, and therefore a good rate 
of interest may often be obtained. Loans on life 
interests, if a due margin be allowed, are a pro- 
fitable class of loans for the company, and have 
often proved a great boon to the borrower. Ad- 
vances upon policies of some years’ standing may 
also fairly be made at the usual rates of the day. 
Those granted upon personal security should only 
be made by offices who make it a regular portion 
of their business, as they require great tact and 
experience to be profitable ; they cannot, therefore, 
be considered one of the ordinary modes of invest-— 
ment of the funds of a company. Banking deposits, 
advances on Government stock, or on railway or 
other bonds, may be mentioned as some of the 
principal temporary investments. In all transac- 
tions, however, the managers of Assurance Com- 
panies should never forget that their funds are the 
savings of provident men, who have rescued them 
from the risks of trade to be laid up safely for their 
families. In the conversation which followed, Mr. 
Pinckard, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Jellicoe, Mr. Porter, 
and the chairman took part. 
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LinnEAN,—Jan. 21st.—Professor Bell, President, 
in the chair.—Walter Lowry Buller, Esq., Wil- 
liam Charles Hood, Esq., M.D., William Lauder 
Lindsay, Esq., M.D., John Lubbock, Esq., Buxton 
Shillitoe, Esq., and Francis Cornelius Webb, Esq., 
M.D., were elected Fellows. Mr. Mason, F.L.S., 
presented dried specimens of about 150 species of 
plants collected by himself in Madeira ; also, an 
entire plant of a remarkable umbellate, the “Rock 
Carrot” (Monizia edulis, Lowe.) This plant was 
brought to Mr. Mason at Madeira in May, 1857, 
from the Dezertas Islands, by a man whom he had 
sent there to collect specimens, and who stated 
that it was growing 100 feet down a nearly per- 
pendicular seéa-cliff, and that it was obtained by 
descending by means of a rope. This plant is 
described in ‘Hooker’s Journal of Botany’ for 
October, 1856. Itis remarkable for its excessively 
thick, gouty stem and root, the long, horn-like 
subdivisions of which are eaten by the fishermen 
and orchil-gatherers, either boiled or raw. Mrs. 
Fox, of Grove Hill, near Falmouth, presented 
fruits of Physianthus albeus and Stephanotis flori- 
bur Specimens, in fruit, ef Kolreuteria pani- 
culata and Ailantus glandulosa, both ripened in the 
open air during the past autumn, were also placed 
on the table ; the Kolreuteria, from Chelsea gar- 
den, presented by Thomas Moore, Esq., F.L.S. ; 
the Ailantus, from Stoke Newington, by R. 
Kippist, Librarian L.S. [{Dr. Cobbold, F.L.S., 
read a list of twenty-four Yt of plants ob- 
served in flower at Epping, from the 25th to the 
29th ultimo. The following pepas were read: Ist, 
an extract of a Letter from Dr. Baikie to Sir John 
Richardson, M.D., C.B., &c., dated from Rabha 
on the Quorra, October 29th, 1857. 2nd, ‘On 
the importance of a Microscopie Study of the In- 
teguments in Crustacea,” by T. Spence Bate, Esq., 
F.L.S.; 8rd, the conclusion of Prof. Huxley's 
Memoir ‘On the Agamic Reproduction of A phides,’ 
commenced at the meeting of November 5th, 1857. 

GEOGRAPHICAL.—Jan, 25th.—Sir R. I. Murchi- 
son, President, in the chair. Captain Howard 
C. Elphinstone, R.E. ; Thomas Joseph Hutchinson, 
H.B.M. Consul, Bight of Biafra, Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Fernando Po, &c.; Robert Moffat, 
Government Surveyor, Cape of Good Hope; Dr. 
W. Mueller, Botanist, and explorer of tropical 
Australia ; Thomas Witlam Atkinson, author of 
‘Travels in Oriental and Western Siberia ;’ and 
George Bishop, jun., F.R.A.S., Edward Burmes- 
ter, Isaac Gregory, Arthur Boutcher Halloran, 
Thomas Hincheliff, and Charles Edward Lefroy, 
Esqrs., were elected Fellows. The President 
stated that he had received from the hydrographer 
information to the effect that the Sunbeam, with a 
fresh supply of instruments, presents, and other 
articles, sailed the day before from Liverpool, 
to replace the Dayspring, lost near Rabba. The 
papers read were—‘ Reports on the Expedition up 
the Niger,’ by Dr. Baikie, R.N., and Mr. May, 

N.,. communicated by the Earl of Clarendon, 
The Dayspring, it appears, successfully ascended 
the Niger until the 7th October, when the charac- 
ter of the bed of the river entirely changed, and 
she struck on the rocks. The natives met with on 
the banks evinced a desire to cultivate amicable 
relations, and seemed to improve in character as 
the expedition proceeded in the interior. The pro- 
duce of the country consisted chiefly of palm-oil 
and red-wood. Mr. May describes a successful 
expedition made by him from Rabba to Lagos, a 
distance of about three hundred miles, which he 
completed on foot, on horseback, and in a litter in 
twenty days. The journey wasaccomplished at an 
outlay of about 10/., and through the friendly re- 
lations established with the King of Nuffi, the 
entire route seems open to communication. The 
health of the party had been generally good, fever 
having only appeared in a mild fo . 2. ‘Further 
Particulars of the Progress of the British North 
American Exploring Expedition, as far West as 
long. 109° on the Lower Saskatchewan River,’ by 
Captain Palliser, communicated by the Right Hon. 
H. Labouchere, M.P. Captain Palliser reached 
San Josef, an American town seven miles from the 





British frontier, on the 27th of July; the bend of 
the Pembina near this place is within the American 
territory, but it has been carefully surveyed, as a 
large portion of the river flows through British 
neil. After visiting Turtle Ridge, the expedi- 
tion, on the 15th August, reached Fort Ellice, at 
some distance from which coal of a very fair quality 
was found. On the 13th September the party 
reached the Qui Appelle Lake, on which is situated 
the most western station of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s traders. On the 14th of September they 
started for the Saskatchewan, and in the course 
of their journey were for the first time compelled 
to carry fuel with them. It was foun: to be navi- 
gable from the point reached, 109° long. to Red 
River, for large boats. On the 9th October the ex- 
pedition started for Fort Carlton, their winter 
quarters. Captain Palliser then proceeded to 
Fort Pelly, and subsequently to Chicago, De- 
troit, and Montreal. The paper noticed the 
different Indian tribes met with, the character of 
the country, the swarms of buffaloes, and the whole- 
sale and indiscriminate slaughter of them by the In- 
dians, and described the resources of the country, 
and their great adaptability for agricultural pur- 
poses. Guides and a party of men had been en- 
gaged to assist in the projected operations, and in 
the summer Captain Palliser intended to start for 
the south branch of the Saskatchewan through the 
country of the Blackfeet Indians. The meeting hav- 
ing been addressed on the Niger paper by Dr. Barth, 
Captains Hedingfield and Allen, R.N., and on the 
British North Anerican paper at some length 
by Mr. Featherstonhaugh and Colonel Lefroy, 
the President finally announced that a communi- 
cation had been received from Lord Clarendon, in- 
forming the Council that an expedition under the 
command of Captain Hawkins, of the Royal En- 
gineers, was, in conjunction with one organised by 
the United States Government, about proceeding 
to Vancouver Island, with a view of surveying 
‘the boundary between her Majesty’s dominions 
and those of the United States,’ and asking the 
Council for suggestions. The subject had been at 
once referred to the Expedition Committee. 
ZooLocioau.—Jan. 26th.—P. L. Sclater, Esq., 
F.L.S., in the chair. Dr. Harley made some fur- 
ther observations on the anatomy of a new species 
of Pentastoma found by him in the lung and air- 
sac of an Egyptian Cobra, an interesting paper on 
which was read before the Society in June last. 
The Secretary read a notice of a new genus of 
Uropeltide from Ceylon, in the collection of the 
British Museum, by Dr. Gray. The species was 
characterized under the name of Mitylia Gerrurdi, 
The Secretary also read a paper by the same author 
on the Bosch Vark (Potamocherus Africanus) liv- 
ing in the Society’s gardens. Some doubt having 
been expressed as to the distinctness of the Painted 
Pig of the Cameroons from the Bosch Vark of the 
Cape, it was with great pleasure Dr. Gray was en- 
abled to examine 4 living specimen of the latter ; 
and he is quite convinced that any one who ex- 
amines the two living animals, as they are placed 
side by side in the gardens, cannot fail to be satis- 
fied with the distinctness of the species, inde- 
pendent of any variation that may occur in the 
ground-colour of the individual. The Chairman 
read some notes ‘On a Collection of Birds,’ received 
by M. Verreaux of Paris from the Rio Napo, in 
the republic of Ecuador, and stated that, although 
several small collections of birds had been alread: 
received in Europe from this locality (one of whic 
he had formerly brought before the notice of the 
Society), the present was larger and of a more in- 
teresting nature, embracing no less than 170 
species, at least twenty of which appeared to be 
undescribed. The most noticeable objects were 
two Tanagers, which seemed not only generically 
but specifically different from anything hitherto 


known, and which were characterized as Creurgops 


verticales, and Euchetes coccineus—a fine’series of | Satu 


Formicariide, embracing thirty-three. species, of 
which several appeared to be undescribed—and a 
new form belonging to the peculiar South-Ame- 
rican family Pteroptochide, for which the name 





| 


Agathopus micropterus was proposed. The Chair. 
man stated that M. Jules Verreaux had previously 
examined and labelled the birds of this collection 
and that the greater part of the new appellations 
were adopted from his MS. The Chairman also 
called the attention of the Society to a very scarcg 
parrot, lately acquired for the menagerie, and of 
which only one other specimen was known, for. 
merly living in the Zoological Gardens at Amster. 
dam, and now in their museum. This was the 
Eclectus cornelia of Prince Bonaparte. 


Society or Arts.—Jan. 27th.—Peter Graham 
Esq., in the chair. The following gentlemen 
were elected members :—Messrs. F. V. Burt, W, 
Clay, Rev. W. Hodgson, James Johnston, F, A. 
Manning, Thos. V. Morgan, Wm. V. Morgan 
G. W. 8. Piesse, Wentworth L. Scott, John 
Underwood, J. Forbes Watson, A.M., M.D,, 
John Neill Waugh, M.D., W. Hill Young. The 
paper read was, ‘On the Use of the Soulages 
Collection of Italian Art in Modern Art Manu. 
facture.’ The collection consists of specimens of 
pottery, such as majolica ware, enamelled ware 
and stone ware, of enamels, of glass,of metal work, 
of sculpture, of painted glass, of pictures, tapestry, 
woven stuffs, and,furniture, numbering nearly eight 
hundred pieces. The lecturer explained that, in 
every branch of manufacture, where the art of 
design is required, the collection contains a mine 
of art wealth, full of suggestions for ornamental 
design, or arrangement of beautiful colour ; while 
its contemplation must ever exercise a beneficial 
influence in improving taste, and causing a keener 
appreciation of its value. Several lovers of art 
adopted measures to secure the collection, in the 
hope that it may be acquired by the Government 
for the public benefit. The Collection can be 
obtained for the sum of -15,000/., and, should it 
become public property, casts of the most in- 
portant specimens can be sent to the provincial 
towns, and the Collection itself can be sent occa- 
sionally. Lodged in a national museum, it would 
be valuable to them as a manufacturing nation, 
because to every art and trade it would offer some- 
thing suggestive of beauty, and therefore of value. 

discussion ensued, in which Prof. Donaldson, 
H. Cole, C.B., Farrar, R. Moore, R. Redgrave, 
R.A., J. A. Rose, W. B. Simpson, the Chairman, 
and others took part. 


Crvin Encinzers.—Jan. 26th.—Joseph Locke, 


Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. The papers 
read were ‘On Shearing, Punching, Riveting, 
and other similar Machinery, employed in the 
manufacture of Steam Boilers,’ and ‘ On the Self- 
acting Tools employed in the Construction of Steam 
Engines,’ &c, By Mr. T. 8. Sawyer. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
fonday.— Entomological, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 2 p.m. — (General Monthly Meeting.) 
Tuesday.— Horticultural, 2 p.m. 
Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Architectural, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution,3 p.m.—(Professor Huxley, On Animal Life.) 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (Mr. J. Henderson, Assoc. Inst., 
C.E., On the Methods generally employed in Cornwall in 
Dressing Tin and Copper Ores.) 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8 p.m. 
Pharmaceutical, 8 p.m. 
R. 8. Literature, 83 p.m. 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m. —(Mr. Robert Rawlinson, On House 
Construction and its Bearing on Social Welfure.) 
Thursday.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Linnean, 8 p.m. 
Philological, 8 p.m. 
Royal Society Club, 6 p.m. , 
Royal Academy, 8 p.m. — (S. Smirke, Esq., R.A., On Archi- 
tecture.) e 
Artists* and Amateurs’ Conversazione, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—( Professor Tyndall, On Heat.) 
Linnean, 8 p.m.—(l, M. Fee, On the Nomenclature of the 
Genus Buffonia, 2. Dr. F. Muller, On the Bucalypti of 
Northern Australia.) 
Chemical, 8 p.m.—(Dr. Bird Herapath, On the Iodo-Sulphates 
of Cinchonine. Mr. Mercer, On Atomic Weights.) 
Royal.—(Mr. Thos. Hopkins, On the Daily Fall of the 
Barometer at Toronto. Mr. Gosse, Researches on the 
Poison Apparatus in the Actiniads.) 
»—Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. x 
Royal Institution, 84 p.m.—(Dr. E. Lankester, On the Drink- 
ing Waters of the Metropolis.) 
wday.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
Royal Botanic, 4 p.m. 
Royal Institution.—(Professor Bloxam, On the Chemistry of 
the Elements which Circulate in Nature.) 


To ConResronpEnts,—K., CNS, PhilLD, KB, Pu 
BSS.—received, . o_— 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1817.) 


Published every Saturday, in time for despatch by the Morn 
ing Mails, price 4d,; Stamped Edition, 5d. 


Wirn the close of 1857 the Lirrrary GAZETTE 
completes the Fortieth year of its existence. To 
meet the growing demand for periodical criticism 
and literary information, arising from the vast in- 
crease of books and readers, it has been perma- 
nently enlarged, and now consists of 24 pages. 
This increase of matter required a proportional 
addition to the number of writers. The services of 
several new contributors have accordingly been 
secured; and it is hoped that the Lirzrary 
GAZETTE will now enable its readers to form a 
general estimate of the progress of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and to pass a correct judgment 
on the merits of the hosts of new publications 
which the press sends daily into the world. Its 
Contents are classed under the following heads :— 


1, Reviews or New Books, , ENGLISH AND 
FOREIGN. 


The books of the day are noticed as promptly as 
possible consistently with a due regard to their rela- 
tive interest; and while the chief place is given to 
English publications, Foreign works of more than 
ordinary importance receive early attention. 


is} 


. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Under this head are given lists of the books pub- 


lished in the course of the week, and short notices of 


such as are not considered of sufficient importance 
to require a more elaborate review. 


ad 


ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


There are many questions connected with Litera- 
ture, Education, Social Science, Art, &c., which are of 
considerable interest, aud yet cannot always be noticed 
in areview,: To the discussion of these is devoted a 
place under this head. Here also are inserted Original 


Poetry, Correspondence, and Obituary Memoirs, 


~ 


. Gossip OF THE WEEK. 


In this section are gathered up the fragments of 
intelligence which are current in literary and scien- 
tific circles,- The Foreign Gossip is supplied by cor- | sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects, placed side 
respondents resident in various parts of the Continent, 


= 


Finz Arts. 


To the Fine Arts is assigned a prominent place 

enti OPULAR HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 
Painting, Sculpture, and works of Art generally are aH Ww. ry 
critically deseribed ; and books on art and such pub- Poor eee AE Teas cewanne eae 
lications as derive their chief attraction from their 


artistic illustration are reviewed, 


i) 


. Music AND THE Drama. 


oa to the Rev. Robert Bickersteth. It ion Book, same si 
Critiques of the Operas, Concerts &c., and of new. bg dinchy SS Arenas api “ahicatea bt 


Plays in London and Paris, 


~T 


. LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Reports of the proceedings of the Learned Societies, 
together with abstracts of their principal papers, are 


communicated by the respective Secretaries, and a Lis' 


of the Meetings, and summary of the papers to be 


read during the ensuing week. 


ae Persons desirous of commencing their sub- Book a little more advanced is MISS SARGEANT’S EASY 
scription to the LirERARY GAZETTE with the New | Pretty tales. 1s. post free. 
Year, are recommended to order the Journal of 
The LireRary 
GazerTx may be taken either in Weekly Numbers, 


their Bookseller or Newsman. 
or in Monthly Parts with the Magazines. 
Subscription per Annum. 


Stamped Edition... ... ... .. o. «. £1 1 8 
IO oo eter Cc reas, ces cas OOS Ss 





Loyaut Rexve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, | Pn! *PPieation 


per ne wun Se BRITANNICA; or, History 
a) the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
escriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 
te British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.R.I.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8yo, perenne -y the order of publication, 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 

“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the di Pp and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as pica fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
gute part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 

m a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gaa- 
DENERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

To Secure tHe ApvantaGE or THIS YeaR’s Entry, Proposats 
must se Lopcep at THE Heap OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THR 

Socizty’s AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE lst Maxcu. 





MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THe Wok Prorirs pivibeD amonost THE AssuRED. 


Tae SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
InsTiTuTED 1831, 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 

The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members 
exceeds ONE MILLION Sterling. 

‘The Annual Revenue exceeds ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTY- 
SIX THOUSAND POUNDS. 

The Amount of Existing Assurances exceeds FOUR MILLIONS 
and THREE-QUARTERS. 
The Amount paid to the Representatives of Deceased Members 





Second Edition. Price 12s. 


RAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 
principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 
and Diamond Distri¢ts, during the Years 1836-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 
“When camping eut on the mountain-top or tn the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attyagtion. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matt 
—Srecraror. 
“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . - Some of the reins he visited ners 
seldom been trodden by E 
that his observations derive value from 1 the Be Rome of the mail 
to which they relate.’"—ATHENauUM, 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. The Plates selected from Ourtis’s Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
-R.8., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introdue- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Jounn Cartes Lyons. 
100 coloured plates. 
“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND FonziGn QuarTERLy Review. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beautiful species, and, 
in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 16s. Now offered to Subscribers, 
new and in the best dition, with 770 col d plates, at £21. 
Re-issued also in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











Royal 16mo, price 10s. 6d. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


LICHENS; comprising an \ heogust of | their Structure, Re- 

Pp ion, Uses, Distri ion. By W.LAUDER 

LINDSAY, M. D. » Fellow of ry Dotaniesl and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &e. 

“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 

botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 

beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is impos- 





by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 

siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 

tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot Courier. 
Lovell Reeve, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 





By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HArryY SUNDAYS FOR THE YOUNG 


AND GOOD. Price 3s. post free. Dedicated by permission 





and price, 3s., entitled PLEASANT SUNDAYS ; dedicatéd by 
permission to the Rev. Canon Dale, will indeed give pleasure to 
those -parents who delight in seeing a group of happy children 
gleaning lessons of piety and wisdom, love and kindness. 
Dean and Son; Bible and Church Service Warehouse, 
1l, Ludgate Hill. 





t A Book for the very Young. 


ESSIE’S and JESSIE’S FIRST BOOK. 
The Tales of which will interest children from the very first 

in their reading lessons, all in words of three letters, and in large 
type, with coloured pictures, price 2s. 6d. post free. Another 


READING AND STORY BOOK, with many pictures, and 28 


Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstasLisHep 1834. 

This isa perely. Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of more than £300,500 invested in Government and Real Securi- 
ties, oe entirely by the steady of the P: 
and al! belongi o the M The A in force are 
£1,300,000, and the aaa £60,000 per annum. 

The last "Report, Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal, 
together with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past 
Year, and the General Cash Account aid Balance Sheet of the 
Society to the 3ist of December last, will be given on a written 














ds of Nine Hundred Thousand Pounds, of which One 
Hundred and Twenty Thousand Pounds consisted of Bonus 
Additions. 


A Division of Profits is made every Three Years, the next 
Division being at Ist March, 1859. 
Heap Orrice: 
26, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
LONDON OFFICE—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
ARCH, T. RITCHIE, Agent. 
WESTERN LONDON OFFICE— 
64, James's Street, Westsourne Terrace, W. 
CHARLES B. LEVER, Solicitor, Agent. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep 1n THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c 











LARKE'S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
NIGHT LAMPS: Tin at 1s. Lacquered or Bronzed, Is. 6d. 
each, for burning the NEW PATENT PYRAMID NIGHT 
LIGHTS, the most convenient, safe, and economical yet in- 
troduced. 
Sold by all Grocers and Lamp Dealers; and Wholesale by S. 
Clarke, 55, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, and by Palmer and 
Co., Clerkenwell, London, E.C. 





EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly oy having 

been analyzed, reported. on, and d by 

TAYLOR and THOMSON, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s ‘Hospitals, 

who, in the words of the late Dr. PEREIRA, say, that “ ‘The 

finest oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour.” 

Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d. imperial. u 

79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.—“A 
SLIGHT COLD,”—if its first symptoms are not arrested, 
too often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary complaints, 
including Winter Cough, Asthma, and othef constitutional de- 
rangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be 
easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the 
above celebrated LOZENGES, which have now stood the test of 
public experience for upwards of half a century. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 43. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 


LJGET- BROWN COD LIVER OIL, entirely 
free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with 
the greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and 


most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, ns DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL ie AFFECTIONS. 
ial i of Euro- 
pean reputation attest that, in fananiesable cases where other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil had beenlong and copiously administered, 
with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has produced imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 

















OPINION OF 


A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 
Author of “ The Spas “ Germany,” ‘The Spas of England,” ‘‘ On 
Sudden Death,” &c. 

“ Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only effica- 
cious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it tobe prefer- 
able in many respects to Vils sold without the guarantee of such 
an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE HAS FOUND THAT THIS 
PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A SHORTER 
TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE NAUSEA 
AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE PALE NEWFOUNDLAND Oi1s. The Oil being more- 
over much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have them- 
selves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil.” 


Sold onty in Imrertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled.and labelled with Dr. pz Joncn’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable — throughout the provinces. 

HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 





TJOLLOWAY’S PILLS Bat undeniably the 
finest dicine for debili , disordered 
liver, bile, and indigestion. The wonderful Cr" of this salu- 
tary medicine, and the good effects priv on patients suffering 
from the above complaints, would appear ine: if it were not 
confirmed by daily proofs of the cures effected by them, and the 
permanent benefit derived from their use. The exhilarating pro- 
perties of these invaluable pills entirely banish all nervousness 
from the system, and strengthen the stomach, thereby promoting 
digestion ; also persons suffering from dropsy should use these 
pills, as they are the most safe and certain remedy ever known for 
that dreadful malady. 








CEARLES INGALL, Actuary. 


Sold by all Medicine mut the World, and at 
Professor Holloway’s Etablabmeats d, London. 
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At less than half the original price, 


BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 


i 
i P BEING ; 4 ] 
|| Illustrations and Descriptions 
| THE GENERA OF INSECTS Jf: 
FOUND IN i 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, : 
‘ 


COMPRISING COLOURED FIGURES, FROM NATURE, OF THE MOST RARE AND BEAUTIFUL SPECIES, AND 
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IN MANY INSTANCES OF THE PLANTS UPON WHICH THEY ARE FOUND. ch 
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By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S. ) i 

HONORARY MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF FLORENCE, OF THE ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES OF PHILADELPHIA, ETC. 1 

He 

“ 

16 Vols. Royal 8vo. 770 Copper Plates. Y 

ng 

of 

Mr. Reeve having become the Proprietor of ‘Curtis’s British Extomoxoey,’ begs to announce that he is reissuing this great r 
National Work at a considerably reduced price. The stock is in excellent condition, and as a large portion of it, coloured at the Be 
time of publication, is ready for delivery, entire copies are now offered at Jess than half the original cost. i 
The great reputation of this Work, Botanical as well as Entomological, renders it unnecessary to speak of the minute accuracy a 
with which the insects and their anatomical details are drawn,—of the fidelity with which the native plants upon which they are ‘7 
found are delineated,—or of the clearness and descriptive interest of the letterpress. It is acknowledged to be a high authority on ms 
the subject of which it treats; and has been pronounced by an eminent Entomologist of France to have “ attained the wltimatum ' 
of perfection.” ; i 
The ‘ British Entomology’ was originally brought out in Monthly Numbers, size royal 8vo, at 48, 6d., each containing four rs 

to. 

coloured plates and corresponding text. It was commenced in 1824, and completed in 1840, in 193 Numbers, forming 16 volumes, 3 
price £48 16s. Having been published by the author with limited opportunities of making it known, little more than two i 
hundred copies have been circulated, and none under the original price. wi 
The following are the terms upon which the Work is now proposed to be reissued, new and in the best possible condition :-— é 

Price to Subscribers for complete copies in sixteen VOLUMES .........seeceeseseesccceececsceesssteeeseees £21 0 0 I 

Price of the new monthly issue and of odd Numbers .........ccccsscscssseeceeessecnsbesseveneseseesereaes 3 6 per No, ™ 

Gi 

A 
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si 

“ Vous savez qu’a l’égard d’un grand nombre d’espéces, leur détermination réclame le secours de figures. II est done de mon 
devoir de vous indiquer les livres oi vous trouverez les meilleures. Celui de M. Curtis, sur les genres d’insectes indigénes de * 
) Angleterre, me parait avoir atteint l’wltimatum de la perfection.” —LATREILLE, Cours d’ Entomologie, 1831. 
“M. John Curtis, naturaliste Anglais, a commencé Ja publication d’un Genera iconographique des genres d’insectes et de rh 
plantes propres 4 la Grande Bretagne. Leurs caractéres y sont représentés avec la plus grande fidélité.”—Cuvizr, Le Regne ‘g 
Animal, ed. 1830. > 
LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. I 

to 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood, in the County of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satuapar, January 30, 1868. 


